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South American Explorers 


SAE is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organiza- 

- tion. With clubhouses in Cusco and Lima, 
Peru and Quito, Ecuador, and U.S. head- 
quarters in Ithaca, New York, SAE collects 
and makes available to its members up-to- 
date, reliable information about Central 
and South America. 

Membership is US $50 ($80 couple) per 
year. Residents outside the U.S. add US $10 
(US $7 for Canada) for postage. Those 
wishing to sign up in the United Kingdom 
can join through Bradt Publications (Please 
allow 4-6 weeks to receive membership 
cards), 19 High Street, Chalfont St. Peter, 
Bucks SL9 9QE, U.K. 

Info@bradt-travelguides.com 


Aims and Purposes: 


SAE is dedicated to: 
the eexchange of information 


American 
¢Publicizing 


ronmen | conditions in 

Latin America® gd collecting funds for 
. + #8 ~ 

their activities. 


e Awakening greater ig 


research opportunities. _ 
eFostering ties between non-profit ensar 
zations, NGO’s, conservation groups, and 
other socially and environmentally active 
organizations. 


South American Explorer: 


A 64-page quarterly magazine with articles 
on adventure travel, scientific discovery, 
history, archaeology, mountaineering, 
native peoples, languages, anthropology, 
geology, and more. 


Membership Services include: 


*Knowledgeable Staff: Our friendly staff 
and volunteers provide advice and practical 
information to members. 

*Networking: We assist members seeking 
travel companions for a trip/expedition, or 
seeking to contact experts in a particular 


field. 


¢Trip Reports: Trip Reports provide spe- 
cialized information on just about every- 
thing—climbing Aconcagua, volunteering, 
learning Spanish, lining up a local tour 
operator, white-water rafting, hiking the 
Darien Gap, visiting the Galapagos, etc. 
¢Maps: The Club maintains a collection of 
topographical, geological and road maps 
for member use and purchase. 

eLending Library: There is an extensive 
library of both English and Spanish books 
at Clubhouses in Quito, Lima, and Cusco. 
¢Merchandise for sale: Books, maps, tapes, 
T-shirts and other items are on sale at 
Clubhouses or through the Club’s catalog. 
Trip planning: Members can call upon the 
SAE for help and trip planning informa- 
tion. 

Discounts: Members receive discounts 
from many local tour operators, hotels and 
language schools. 


*Equipment Storge 
Service, Boo 


44850 Us USA 
07) 277-0488 
277-6122 


Miorers.org 
ite: http://www. saexplorers.org 
QUITO CLUBHOUSE 

Jorge Washington 311, 

Quito, Ecuador 

Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 
Member e-mail: quitoclub@saexplorers.org 
LIMA CLUBHOUSE 

Calle Piura 135 

Miraflores 

Lima, Peru 

Phone/fax: (511) 445-3306 

Member e-mail: limaclub@saexplorers.org 
CUSCO CLUBHOUSE 

Choquechaca 188, No. 4, 

Cusco, Peru 

Phone/fax: (51 84) 245-484 

Member e-mail: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 


Membership Categories 


Regular ($50 individual, $80 couple): 
Benefits include a subscription to the South 
American Explorer, discounts on items in 
our catalog, a laminated rabid-bat-spittle- 
proof membership card, use of our infor- 
mation and trip planning services, storage 
for equipment and supplies at the Lima, 
Cusco, and Quito Clubhouses, etc. 

Contributing ($80 individual, $125 cou- 
ple): These members contribute immeasur- 
ably to the general cheer of their Club. 
These valued members receive a free t-shirt 
in addition to the regular perks. 

Supporting ($150): As the name implies, 
these members are virtual pillars, generous- 
ly supporting their Club in its heroic 
efforts. Our honored Supporting Members 
receive a book chosen from our catalog. 
Book chosen . Finally, a 
Supporting Member may also bestow two 
ee gift subscriptions to the South 
American Explorer at any time during the 
period of his/her membership. 

Life ($750): Our worthy Life Members 
receive all the benefits of club membership 
during their mortal tour of this planet. 
Esteemed Life Members are encouraged to 
choose any one of the books from our cat- 
alog. Book chosen . Life 
Members may also confer ten free gift 
subscriptions on their pals and cronies at 
any time. 

Afterlife ($7500): As an Afterlife 
Member you will, of course, receive all the 
benefits bestowed upon Regular, 
Contributing, Supporting, and Life 
Members. In addition, when you pass into 
the realm beyond, you will face eternity 
with serenity, assured of your Club’s per- 
petual gratitude. You will know the true 
meaning of immortality as you return each 
year to preside at the annual Club bac- 
canal held in your honor. Imagine the envy 
of your fellow spirits when they witness 
this outpouring of affection and devotion 
to your revered memory, a blessed dividend 
of immortality that might have been theirs 
had they but followed your sublime exam- 
ple during their brief and pointless jigs 
upon the stage of life. 
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Letters 


Dear Editor, 


Our daughter, Zoe Nutter, who 
was a member of the South Amer- 
ican Explorers, died on May 29 
2002. She drowned in a hiking acci- 
dent at Lake Quilotoa outside of 
Quito. We would very much appre- 
ciate it if people who knew her dur- 
ing her stay in Ecuador would con- 
tact us with any memories, stories, 
and photographs. She loved Ecuador 
and its people. 


Our email is: 
danutter@ucdavis.edu 


Regular mail: 

David and Helen Nutter 
1120 Juniper Place, 
Davis CA 95616, USA 


Thank you 


Sir or Ms: 


The cover photo for Issue 67 
(Spring 2002) was a bit bizarre. At 
first | thought that the photo depict- 
ed marionettes hanging from strings. 
Latin Barbie Dolls, perhaps. Inside I 
discovered that these Latin dolls 
were quite real. I searched in vain, 
however, for an explanatory article 
(“Discovered: lost tribe of hot babes 
deep in the Amazon”). And after the 
briefest moment of reflection (on the 
cover, not the lost tribe), I wondered 
if a bit more respect might not be in 
order from an organization such as 
SAE. The ladies on this cover aren’t 
even Amerindians. And they’re 
dancing in a T&A joint in Rio, not a 
tribal ceremony. 

Bruce Bartrug 
Nobleboro, Maine 


SAE People, 


I suspect most of your members are 
well-heeled, tax-paying pillars of 
society, for whom $50, $100, and 


even more is nothing special. But 
how about students, or those in my 
position...not yet, but quite possibly 
soon-to-be-employed. 

Is it possible to take out a member- 
ship on credit? I'd be willing to 
promise a portion of future and 
potentially lucrative earnings for an 
immediate membership in the SAE, 
an organization to which, in better 
days, I once belonged. 

Should you consider this request 
favorably, you can count on me to 
fulfill all of the other obligations of 
membership, —the filing of lengthy 
and informative trip reports, expres- 
sions of respect to the hard-working 
staff, tips on possible stories, use of 
any great photographs I hope to 
take, my impressive skills in promot- 
ing the club and a long memory of 
your goodness on this occasion. 


Sincerely, 
Geraldine Shreik 
Portland, ME 


Editor’ Note: 


Of course. 


To Whom It May 
Concern: 


' For what it’s worth, I’ve noted an 
editorial change in tone over the 
years. Early issues had more tradi- 
tionally explorer-type articles than 
nowadays. I wonder if this has had 
something to do with the club’s legal 
dispute with the New York Explorers 
Club or if it is simply evolution. 

In any event, I support the editori- 
al stance you’re taking, but think it 
might be time to redefine the term 
“exploration” and bring it into line 
with your editorial approach. 
Clearly exploration does not require 
planting a flag on some hitherto 
unclimbed mountain, contacting an 
unknown group of indigenas, or 
running a river for the first time. 

The SAE is giving us a more realis- 
tic and modern view of exploration 
in South America, and I’m glad 
you’re getting away from the roman- 
ticized, pemmican-eating, old boy, 
machete-wielding adventure stuff. 

Harry Turner 


Phoenix, AZ 
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We shouldn’t have to say this. 


Loyal club members should know instinctively what 
their club needs, and welcome the opportunity to do 
something kind and generous. 

Now, the truth is, in the 25 years of the club’s existence, 
the SAE has yet to receive even one measly little bequest. 
Some of you won’t believe this, but it’s true. It makes you 
wonder if we shouldn’t screen the membership a little 
more carefully. Maybe have a minimum means require- 
ment. What’s a small life parting gift to a noble club that 
has served you well? 

It’s hard to believe, but scarcely a week goes by without 
our reading an article about a grateful alumnus giving 
Cornell, or some other university, millions in his will. 
Why? For what? Did Cornell, Yale, Harvard, etc, give 
him a free education? Do these universities need the 
money? Will they even notice? No! A university only 
needs so many libraries, student unions, and cyclotrons. 
Anyway, Ivy League Universities have got all that stuff 
already. Anything more is really bad for the environ- 
ment. Far better to give the money to an organization 
that needs it, and knows how to appreciate an entirely 
unexpected but sizable block of stock, the deed to an 
upper east side town house, a bulky little velvet bag of 
rare gems, the key to a seaside villa, or even title to a 
serviceable yacht. 

You’re not rich? We sympathize. Still, there’s no doubt 
but that a truly dedicated member of the SAE, deter- 
‘mined to benefit his Club, will find a way. How? Well, 
we know for a fact that a certain number of members are 
company officers, management directors, members of 
the board, wives of CEO’s, or secretaries with a future. 
Of course, it’s a bit dicey, possibly even illegal, but such 
a member is uniquely positioned to confer a valuable 
benefit on the SAE. All it takes is a discrete phone call or 
two, one to us and one to Martha Stewart. 

Finance not your game? Well, there is a growing inter- 
est in human organs. Now listen up, any surgeons out 
there. Say someone just up and dies on the operating 
table. Use your head. Why waste a perfectly good kidney 
that someone else could put to good use?! We’re not sug- 
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gesting anything unethical of course, just following the 
old maxim: waste not, want not. 

In summary, once aware of the need, we’re confidant 
members will have no trouble coming up with even bet- 
ter ideas of their own. The important thing to remember 
is that all sorts of things could help the SAE that, in 
themselves, don’t seem worth much. The answers to the 
next SAT test is just one example. 

Government worker? A conscientious public soldier, 
such as yourself, has access to all sorts of information 
that you probably want to share with your club now that 
you know of our interest. Possibilities abound. 

And there’s no need to stop there. Why, even a percep- 
tive horse trainer could benefit the SAE immeasurably. A 
tip on whether to go with ‘Heaven Sent,’ or ‘Up and 
Coming’ in the Sth could be worth a bundle. 

Finally, blackmail is an ugly word. It goes without say- 
ing that the SAE is above this sort of thing. Still, if you 
come across a particularly horrendous deed that the per- 
petrator would not like to see get out, you might want to 
run it by us. After all, it might be a sign that the club has 
been chosen as an instrument to further justice, good- 
ness, and moral righteousness. 

Fortunately, at the moment, the club has weathered the 
shaky economy and is doing reasonably well. Of course, 
this is due in no small part, to the exceptional and much 
appreciated generosity of such special members as the 
following: 


CONTRIBUTING 
Allen Gerrard 
Daniel H. VanZant 
David J. Watkinson 
Douglas Day 

Erdal Cetin 

Gerri T. Alexander 
Gregory Cook 
Issac A. Snipes 
Jeffrey W. Sogard 
Julie McClelland 
Justin Akkerman 
Kirk Mayer 

Maria Curtis 
Michael Fulton 
Robert L. Greene 
Robert Wakeley Wheeler 
Vincent R. Lee 


SUPPORTING 
Bruce Gareth Chen 
Robert Cannon 
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La Senorita 


One of the more than 2,200 mummies exhumed since 1 999 
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Mummies the Word 


RICK VECCHIO 
PHoTOS BY HUMBERTO VALDIVIA 


She is called La Sefiorita, a woman born during the last 
generation of a once-mighty Inca Empire in decline who 
lived to see her world overtaken by Spanish conquistadors. 


testament to the destruction of a lost civilization, 
her tomb contained symbols of noble social rank, 
while her mummified remains suggest a life rav- 


aged by malnutrition and disease unleashed by the 
European invaders. 


La Sefiorita is one of more than 2,200 mummies 
painstakingly exhumed since 1999 by Peruvian archaeol- 
ogist Guillermo Cock and an international team of sci- 
entists, in the shantytown of Tupac Amaru in the Andean 
foothills on the eastern outskirts of Lima. 


A breakthrough 
discovery 


National Geographic announced the find in April. The 
20-acre site is the second largest cemetery ever excavat- 
ed in Peru (the largest was in Ancén) and represents a 
breakthrough discovery pinpointing the historical transi- 
tion from Inca imperial rule to the Spanish Colonial era. 

“Before we really only saw that described in colonial 
documents, as well as in the works of some of the chron- 
iclers, but never have we been able to see it so clearly 
with our own eyes,” said Cock. 

“What we have is a population belonging to just two 
generations,” he said. The majority were interred during 


Rick Vecchio is a freelance journalist based in Peru. He has 


taught journalism at the Universidad Nacional de San 
Cristobal de Huamanga in Ayacucho and was SAE clubhouse 
manager from July 1997 to April 1999 before going on to 
work as The Associated Press’ correspondent covering Peru 
and Ecuador from July 1999 to Oct. 2001 
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Was La Senorita their mother? 


Peru’s Late Horizon period, offering the clearest and 
most complete view archaeologists have ever had of 
everyday life during the Inca’s reign from 1438 to 1532. 

Before Francisco Pizarro ever stepped foot on Peruvian 
soil, a wave of pestilence rivaling the Black Death in 14th 
Century Europe was unleashed by early explorers in 
Mexico and the Caribbean. 

Highly contagious diseases like smallpox, measles and 
typhus, to which native Americans had never been 
exposed, swept through the hemisphere, wiping out per- 
haps 50 to 90 percent of the indigenous population as it 
traveled southward. 


When Pizarro’s party landed on 
Peru’s northern coast in 1532, they 
were told of a disease that ravaged 
the Inca Empire years earlier. The 
epidemic—probably smallpox— 
killed thousands, including the ruler, 
Huayna Capac, whose army and 
court were struck down by delirious 
fever sometime between 1525 and 
1527. 


a treasure 
trove of 
ceremonial 


bundles 


Huayna Capac’s death halted a 
military campaign against tribes in 
the extreme north of the Inca 
Empire, which stretched for nearly 
3,000 miles along the Andes from 
the south of modern-day Colombia 
to central Chile. 


- 


The cemetery had been known for years. 


His demise sparked a civil war of 
dynastic succession between his 
sons, Huascar and Atahualpa, split- 
ting the empire in two and facilitat- 
ing the Spaniard’s conquest. 

Examination of La Sefnorita’s 
remains reveal that she died in her 
early 20s, possibly from smallpox 
and oral infections. 


La Senorita lay in Cock’s laborato- _ 


ry in Lima, her gnarled hands and 
long fingernails turned inward 
toward her chest. Around her were 
shelves lined with dozens of mummi- 
fied babies, pristine jars and bottles, 
battle staffs and the skull of an Inca 
noble adorned with a feather head- 
dress. 

“This is going to take years to 
study and decipher,” Cock said. 

Two children were found in the 
same tomb as La Sefiorita. One was 
one year old, Cock said. He peered 
down at a tattered cardboard box 
containing the toddler, still swaddled 
in a brown and gray burial shroud. 
The other child was about six 
months old, he added. DNA testing 
will determine if La Seforita was 
their mother. 


For the most part, the mummies 
were wrapped in yards of raw cot- 
ton and entombed in a flexed posi- 
tion, with their knees pulled up to 
the chin. 

La Sefiorita was also found bound 
in cotton, trussed with woven cloth 
and rope, but her position was dif- 
ferent. She was buried upright 
pressed flat against a reed mat. Two 
pieces of ceramics buried with 
her—an Inca ceremonial cup and a 
black clay bottle clearly from the 
early colonial period—confirm the 
year of her death occurring some- 
time between 1540 and 1550, Cock 
said. 

“We theorize that La Sefiorita 
belonged to those first individuals 
who were baptized and given a bur- 
ial in an area dedicated to the 
Catholic Church for interment of 


* Christians,” he said. 


“We think her relatives dug her 
up, but when they retrieved the 
cadaver it was already stiff and they 
couldn’t manipulate the body to 
place her in the traditional flexed 
position; instead they had toput her 
in upright.” 

Called Puruchuco-Huaquerones, 
the burial site is located in Lima’s 
densely populated Ate-Vitarte dis- 
trict. 

The existence of the cemetery had 
been known for several years, Cock 
said. But scientists never suspected it 
contained such a treasure trove of 
ceremonial bundles, some contain- 
ing as many as seven bodies, organ- 
ized in complex burial patterns 
reflecting both social rank and age. 

It lies at the base of a steep barren 
foothill separating it from Puru- 
chuco, a restored palace that archae- 
ologists believe was expropriated 
from a local chieftain by Inca over- 
lords who used it as bureaucratic 
headquarters. There, cotton, 
peanuts, corn and other agricultural 
goods were deposited by local labor- 
ers as “mita,” or tax service to the 
empire. 

The goods were weighed and duti- 
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fully noted by the Inca “keepers of 
the record,” who recorded the trans- 
actions on quipus, or knotted 
strings, some of which are displayed 
in a museum near the palace. 

In the mid-15th century, the Rimac 
and Lurin valleys formed a polity 
known as the Seforio del Ichma, 
which made an alliance with the 
Inca Empire as it pressed military 
expansion throughout the region. 
One of its four districts was known 
as Lati, modern-day Ate-Vitarte. 


a decidedly 


Inca concept 
of immortality 


Historians have long debated to 
what extent those living under Inca 
rule came to believe in its view of the 
universe. 

Cock said he and his team were 
surprised by the clear representation 
of Inca culture and religion dis- 
played by the artifacts placed in the 
tombs of Puruchuco-Huaquerones. 

Inside each bundle were supplies 


for the afterlife, such as food, clothes 
and ceramics, that showed a decid- 
edly Inca concept of immortality. 

“Five years ago, we would have 
made a distinction between local 
population and Inca population,” 
said Cock. “We didn’t have a clear 
indication that the Inca had so much 
cultural acceptance as we see with 
these mummies.” 

Initial investigation showed a sur- 
prisingly high infant mortality rate 
of 44 percent to 46 percent caused 
by: parasitic illness in the years 
before the Spanish arrival. 


At least a 
dozen people 
were ritually 

sacrificed. 


“If you lived past 12 years old, you 
didn’t have major problems. The 
problem was reaching 12 years,” he 
said. Most of the adults died from 
myriad causes, including old age and 
battle wounds. At least a dozen peo- 


Archaeologist Guillermo Cock and Rick Vecchio. 
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ple were ritually sacrificed. 

Both Puruchuco-Huaquerones and 
Puruchuco palace were declared 
national landmarks in the 1960s and 
designated protected “cultural patri- 
mony.” 

But in 1989, Puruchuco-Huaque- 
rones was settled by campesinos 
from the central Andes, fleeing a 
brutal war between government 
security forces and Maoist Shining 
Path guerrillas. 


Hundreds of 


tombs were 
destroyed. 


Misled by land traffickers to 
believe that they would be given 
quick title to the property, the resi- 
dents of Tupac Amaru erected crude 
shacks and other structures amid the 
ruins of massive mud brick walls. In 
the ensuing years, their numbers 
grew from some 340 families to 
1,243, or about 14,000 people. 

Six feet beneath the ground, mum- 
mies that for centuries had been per- 
fectly preserved in the bone-dry 
desert sand began to rot as thou- 
sands of gallons of waste water and 
raw sewage seeped into the ground 
from the inhabitants above. 

Fearful that they would be evicted, 
some residents destroyed whatever 
mummies they found. Bulldozers 
operated with municipal permits, 
did considerably more damage in 
1998, Cock said. “Hundreds of 
tombs were destroyed.” 

Such devastation is nothing new’in 
Lima, where ancient adobe pyramids 
stand out on the chaotic streets like 
islands in a churning sea of poorly 
planned and barely controlled urban 
development. 

In the last 200 years, 60 to 70 per- 
cent of the so-called buacas— 
ancient temples, forts and adminis- 
trative centers—have vanished, 
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according to Guillermo Lumbreras, 
general director of the public muse- 
um system with the National 
Institute of Culture. 


 LiEsia 
disaster.” 


“Approximately two of every three 
monuments have been destroyed and 
those that have survived are shoved 
aside and broken up between streets 
and lots,” he said in a recent inter- 
view. “It’s a disaster.” 

Some of the worst devastation 
occurred in the last century. Migrant 
squatters were hardly the worst 
offenders. 

Major burial mounds were flat- 
tened to make way for the city zoo, 
university campuses, and _ several 
hospitals. Construction of private 
estates and major avenues cut direct- 
ly through dozens of massive pre- 
colonial ruins. 

In 1999, the residents of Tupac 
Amaru agreed to an official assess- 
ment of the archaeological remains 
beneath their homes as a way to 
obtain clear title to the land they had 
occupied for 10 years. 

Under Peruvian law, responsibility 
for funding such an evaluation does 
not fall on the cash-poor National 
Institute of Culture, but rather on 
those seeking the property rights. An 
international uproar ensued when it 
was disclosed that the people from 
Tupac Amaru, who earn on average 
less than $1dollar a day, financed 72 
percent of the excavations during the 
year 2000, or about $100,000. 

An emergency grant from National 
Geographic covered most of the rest 
of the tab. 

But community leaders said they 
see the money they scraped together 
as a long-term investment to gain 
government support to develop a 
community with no running water 
or phones, and until recently, no 
electricity. 
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In the courtyard of Tupac Amaru’s 
elementary school, children practice 
marches to the beat of a drum on 
ground that months earlier yielded 
some of the most impressive mummy 
bundles unearthed by the archaeolo- 
gists. Alfred Allca Valer, community 
president of the school, said resi- 
dents hope someday to build a muse- 
um where the mummies can be 
placed on permanent display. 

“We don’t have running water yet, 
but now we have lights. Just a week 
ago they handed us a land title” he 
said. “Hopefully at. some point all 
this will culminate in a museum and 
laboratory here at the school.” 


Traveling to Easter Island? 
Fascinated by this enigmatic island? 
Check us out! 


Rapa Nui Journal 


athe premiere source jor Easter Isiand 
events and scientific studies 


& 
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Easter island Foundation 
PO Box 6774, Los Osos, CA93412 


Contact us for a list of our Easter Island publications 
Phone: (805) 528-8558; 
email: rapanuibooks@worldnet.att. net 
www. islandheritage.org 


Obituary 


Two years old in 1916, the little 
boy above was an only child, 
deathly afraid of icy waters. His 
mother, 47, was a militant 
Darwinian, his father a brewer. 
The boy learned to ski but not to 
swim. At 22, he took his bride 
“back to nature” in Polynesia. 
He lost his fear of water and 
lived for months adrift, pro- 
pelled by wind and current as 
well as scientific curiosity and 
an urge for adventure. At 33, he 
shot a film that won an Academy 
Award. One of his books sold 25 
million copies in 68 languages. 
He built homes on three conti- 
nents and several islands. When 
he died in Italy on April 18, 
2002, he was survived by a third 
wife, five children, eight grand- 
children, six great-grandchil- 
dren, and a reputation as the 
preeminent explorer of the 20th 
century. Who was he? 


Answer on page 44. 
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Deconstructing 5a0 Paulo 


JASON BERMINGHAM 


Vilified in the media as Brazil’s polluted, crime-ridden and over- 
populated industrial center, Sao Paulo continues to confuse, and 
even frighten, the growing number of foreign visitors it receives 
each year. Yet, a basic understanding of the city’s history and a 
spirit of adventure, is all that’s needed for the traveler to explore 
this diverse metropolis, meet the paulistanos, as the people of Sao 
Paulo call themselves, and experience a fascinating city 
unequalled anywhere else in Latin America. 
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national companies in the city. For further questions or information about the city, please contact him at jasonber- 
mingham@uol.com.br. 
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“Sampa” 

—Caetano Veloso 

(“Sampa” is the nickname Sao Paulo 
residents often use when 

referring to their city.) 


“When I looked straight at you 

I couldn’t see my face 

I said it was all in bad taste 

Bad taste, bad taste 

That’s because Narcissus finds unsightly 
Anything that isn’t a mirror” 


man on his first trip to Sao Paulo, Brazil. Seated com- 

fortably in the plane’s spacious business section, he’s 
on his way to an annual Board of Directors meeting at 
his company’s Latin American headquarters. Anxious to 
learn more about Brazil’s biggest city, he skims the pages 
of an informative brochure. “Kidnappings,” it cautions, 
“are on the rise in Sao Paulo. Do not venture far from 
the hotel. Do not walk alore at night. Always report 
your whereabouts to fellow staff members.” “Violent 
crime,” he reads, “is a serious problem in the city.” More 
warnings, “Do not carry large amounts of cash. Dress 
inconspicuously. If assaulted, do not resist.” Nervously, 
he skips to the end. “Schedule meetings close to your 
hotel as traffic in Sado Paulo is often backed up for sever- 
al hours. Avoid peak morning and afternoon rush hours. 
Stay away from large avenues—exhaust fumes along 
these routes make it difficult to breath.” 

By now Ralph is wondering why didn’t they hold the 
Board meeting in Rio. Below, the city looks like a vast 
cement scab three times the size of Paris, sprawled 
beneath a greyish-blue blanket of smog. Unlike other 
cities, there’s no ocean, river, or lake in sight— only a 
few scattered patches of green are visible in the endless 
sea of gray. 

On the ground, Ralph quickly learns that his Spanish is 
of little help in this Portuguese speaking city. Worse, 
nothing has prepared him for the taxi ride into town, a 
one hour journey in congested traffic past the foul- 
smelling Tieté river, through squalid shanty towns, all 
the while inhaling air dense with carbon monoxide. At 
his hotel, in the trendy Jardins district, he stumbles 
drunkenly through the automatic glass doors like a sol- 
dier returning from the battlefield. 

“Hello,” welcomes the receptionist in perfect English. 
“First time in Sao Paulo? 

Ralph Sellston is admittedly a caricature, yet his expe- 
rience is not unusual. $40 Paulo, to say the least, can be 
intimidating. Greater Sao Paulo is home to nearly 20 mil- 
lion people—making it the planet’s second largest spread 


[ee Mr. Ralph Sellston, a Los Angeles business- 
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of urban blight (outdone only by Mexico City). The 
city’s east/west axis spans a full 80 kilometers, and true 
to warnings found in travel brochures, the region is a 
hotbed of pollution, crime and poverty. The statistics are 
shocking. On any given day there are 2,000 assaults and 
25 murders. A kidnapping takes place every two days. 
Four million cars spew out 7,000 tons of toxins into. the 
city’s air, while every day 1,000 tons of raw sewage gets 
dumped into its main river. There are a meager 4.6 
meters of vegetation per inhabitant. The United Nations 
recommends three times that area as the ideal. Paris has 
14.3 meters per resident. The economic picture is just as 
bleak. More than half the families in Sdo Paulo survive 
on less than $150 per month, living in either substandard 
housing or outright slums. Given all this, a visitor to Sao 
Paulo should be wary. 


a hotbed of pollution, 


crime and poverty 


Sao Paulo is decidedly worth visiting. Indeed, much of 
the adventure comes from the fact that so few people 
consider it worth the effort. Seventy percent of these 
arriving in Brazil will pass through $40 Paulo’s Cumbica 
International Airport, yet most will head off to more 
exotic locations like Rio de Janeiro, Foz de Iguacu, 
Salvador or Manaus. Only a few linger in Sado Paulo on 
business before jetting off to more scenic parts. 

But if Sao Paulo is a diamond in the rough, how does 
one come to see its charm and rare value? A first step is 
to learn about its past. Armed with some history, the 
traveler will come to see Sao Paulo, not as a metropolis 
that mushroomed into existence overnight, but as a tap- 
estry of communities 450 years in the making. 


“Quem Te Viu, Quem Te Vé” 
—Chico Buarque 
(Who saw you, Who see you) 


“There are those who saw you then 
And those who see you now 

Those who never knew you 

Can no longer see what you once were 
Those who’ll never forget you 

Can no longer recognize what they see” 


Sao Paulo is, at first glance, a dreary place of immense 
proportions. But this wasn’t always so. If we could peel 
away the city’s 1700 square kilometers of cement and 
asphalt, we would expose a surprisingly rich plateau of 
fertile earth. It was precisely this rich land that attracted 
foreign visitors in the early 16th century. They came by 
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ship from Portugal and coming 
ashore on lands occupied by the 
Tupinakin people, they set up camp 
between the two rivers on the 
Piratininga plains. Later, a small 
group of Jesuit priests arrived. After 
a while, they journeyed 50 kilome- 
ters inland from the coastal settle- 
ment in Sao Vicente, near the mod- 
ern port city of Santos. On January 
25, 1554, on what is today Sao 
Paulo, they founded a missionary 
school. In Brazil, this event is cele- 
brated as the Aniversario de Sao 
Paulo. 

At the beginning of the 17th centu- 
ry dos Campos de Piratininga, as it 
was then known, had only 1,500 
inhabitants. And it remained little 
more than an outpost along the 
trails leading into the interior for the 
next 300 years. In the early days, 
Sao Paulo was a base camp for ban- 
deirantes, early Brazilian explorers 
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Sao Paulo’s Perdizes district. 


who scoured the region for riches 
and slaves. The Portuguese Crown 
had little time to spare for the affairs 
of the fledgling village. Its attention 
was focused on the profitable sugar 
plantations on the northeastern 
coast. 


“Sao Paulo 
Can't Stop” 


By the time Brazil gained independ- 
ence on September 7, 1822, Sao 
Paulo’s population had grown to 
25,000 people. Rio de Janeiro, with 
its seaport, grew rich exporting gold. 
Lacking access to the sea, Sado 
Paulo’s wealth came from agricul- 
ture and cattle ranching. In 1880, it 
was the tenth largest city in Brazil. 

All this changed in 1870 when the 
British completed construction of a 


railway, linking Sao Paulo to the 
coastal port of Santos. With a trans- 
portation system in place and huge 
coffee plantations nearby, coffee 
exports boomed. Between 1901 and. 
1910, coffee accounted for 51% of 
Brazil’s total exports, far outpacing 
rubber, sugar and cotton 

Coffee production brought immi- 
gration. Foreign workers poured 
into Brazil from Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and Japan. So eager was Sao 
Paulo for more workers that immi- 
grants were lured with free passage 
and living subsidies. By 1893,-more 
than half of S40 Paulo’s population 
had been born outside the country. 
By 1920 Sao Paulo had grown into 
Brazil’s second largest city. In 1950, 
Sao Paulo had a population of 2 mil- 
lion. 

The coffee boom subsided in the 
1920’s, but not Sao Paulo’s momen- 
tum. Former coffee workers found 
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other work, became industrialists 
and investors. The population 
soared. President Juscelino 
Kubitschek promoted heavy indus- 
try during the 1950’s. Car factories 
sprang up, steel mills and hydroelec- 
tric plants. By 1958, 55% of Brazil’s 
industrial production was centered 
in Sdo Paulo. “Sao Paulo Can’t 
Stop” was the city’s motto. For a 
while, the future looked bright. 

Then in 1964, a military govern- 
ment came to power. The GDP rose, 
but so did foreign debt. Oil imports 
rose to meet the demand of Brazil’s 
mobile population. The price hikes 
on oil, first in 1973, then in 1979, hit 
Brazil’s economy hard. Interest rates 
on loans soared. Brazil spent much 
of the next fifteen years appeasing 
the IMF and foreign creditors. 

The military regime collapsed in 
the 1980’s. Industry strikes fol- 
lowed. In a stagnating economy, 
crime increased, particularly in 
urban areas. Workers from Brazil’s 
drought stricken northeast coast 
flooded into Sao Paulo to find 
employment, but the jobs they came 
for had vanished. Overpopulation 
and a poor economy underly the 
extreme poverty, crime and pollution 
that characterizes Sao Paulo today. 


“O Amanha” 

— Simone 

“What will tomorrow 
bring 

Answer whoever can 
What will happen to me 
My destiny is in God’s 
hands” 


Brazilian singer Simone may have 
chosen to turn her fate over to God, 
but the voters of Sao Paulo have 
chosen Martha Suplicy, a glamorous 
sexologist. A former TV celebrity 
and the ex-wife of a prominent 
Brazilian senator, Martha heads the 
left-wing Workers’ Party. Promising 
to clean up Sao Paulo, she was elect- 
ed mayor last January. The job won’t 
be easy. Lack of city planning has 
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Industrious paulistanos are experts at surviving in the face of adversity. Here-a young boy 
juggles tennis balls at a stoplight, hoping to earn change from passing motorists. 


resulted in a labyrinth of one-way 
streets and wide avenues that twist 
around soaring buildings. And in 
this setting, Sado Paulo is plagued 
with crime, corruption; inefficiency, 
incompetence, unemployment, pol- 
lution, etc. No one seems to have the 
answers, 

Given this bleak scene, why would 
anyone choose to visit, let alone live 
in Sao Paulo? 

First of all, things are changing. 
Many paulistanos are taking action. 
A project to clean-up the Tieté River 
is well under way at a cost of over a 
billion dollars. A new sewer system 
is being built to treat waste before it 
pollutes the river. Industry’s must 
now reduce toxic waste products. 
Paulistanos can look ahead to a 
future where they can again swim 
and fish in the canal. Other urban 
projects are in full swing—projects 
aimed at reducing air pollution, 
building city parks, preserving the 
city’s historical treasures and provid- 
ing low-cost housing and provide 
homes for the thousands living in the 
city’s 1,600 favelas (shantytowns). 

Sao Paulo, as a tourist attraction, is 


not yet equal to Rio de Janeiro, but 
it is attracting multinational compa- 
nies. Rio is known the world over 
for its Carnival, golden beaches with 
Brazilian beauties and world-class 
entertainment and nightlife. By con- 
trast, few travelers know of Sao 
Paulo’s rich history and cultural her- 
itage. Sado Paulo’s many secrets are 
not found in guidebooks. There are 
no tours by agencies. To find them, 
you must talk to the people who live 
there. : 


Many secrets 
are not found 
in guidebooks. 


Eugénia Fischer, 87, is a paulistano. 
Eugénia moved to the city from 
Porto Alegre when she was 50 years 
old. “It was a fast-paced, noisy city 
even then, but it didn’t have the 
problems it has today,” she says. 
“Still, if you’re here for the first time, 
you shouldn’t miss the MASP art 
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museum, Ibirapuera Park and the beaches of 
Guaruja.” 

Eugénia lists just a few of Sao Paulo’s little-known 
attractions. $40 Paulo is home to many of Brazil’s 
best universities, art galleries, concert halls and 
restaurants. Many consider Sao Paulo to be the 
most demographically and culturally diverse city in 
Latin America. The waves of migrant workers that 
arrived in the late nineteenth century, transplanted 
their culture in the New World. Greater Sao Paulo, 
then, is really a conglomeration of city’s within a 
city. Liberdade, Sao Paulo’s Little Tokyo, is an 
example . The largest Japanese community outside 
of Japan, Liberdade (the Portuguese word for “lib- 
erty”) has kept alive ancient Japanese traditions of 
language, cuisine and culture. And Liberdade is just 
one ethnic enclave among many. Other cultures 
include, the Italian districts of Bras and Belenzinho, 
and the Jewish neighborhood of Bom Retiro. 
Discovering these gems among the endless sky- 
scrapers and avenues is a challenge. 

Stewart Brock, 31, moved to Sao Paulo from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, just over two years ago. “Sao 
Paulo is overwhelming at first. You have to learn 
how the city works, adapt to the lifestyle. My 
advice to someone coming to Sao Paulo is to get out 
and explore. Look at everything as if you were 17 
again.” 

Sao Paulo is diversity. And the rewards of perse- 
verance are many. When Stewart Brock isn’t at 
work, he’s jumping out of planes with his skydiving 
group Queda Livre Paraquedismo. A member of the 
Brazilian national team, he plays ultimate frisbee 
each Sunday at Ibirapuera Park. Eugénia Fisher is 
taking Spanish and English language leasons at PUC 
university just three blocks down the street from her 
home. Sunday’s she learns computer science. 

No other city in Brazil or, perhaps, in all of Latin 
America, offers such a cultural, education and 
entertainment smorgesboard. Country western bars 
to high fashion shopping centers, authentic 
Japanese restaurants to the best of Bahian cuisine, 
Formula One racing to Zen Buddhist retreats, Sao 
Paulo has it all. 

The early Portuguese colonists, the adventurous 
bandeirantes, explorers and the foreign immigrants 
who shaped Sao Paulo’s history, all encountered 
obstacles when they arrived in Sao Paulo. Yet, all 
had the spirit of adventure. Modern day travelers 
will need something of the same spirit to meet the 
challenges of Sado Paulo, explore its many charms 
and take home all that this great city has to offer. 


Ykal 
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Where Latin America Meets the Orient 


Just one metro stop away from the centrally located 
Praca da Sé, a visitor to the city steps out of the Sdo 
Paulo underground into what appears to be the heart of 
Japan. Red Oriental arches curve above Rua Galvdo 
Bueno, the district’s main street. Store fronts advertise 
herbal cures and classes in meditation. Even the local 
McDonalds sign is in Japanese characters. Liberdade is 
considered Sdo Paulo’s “Little Japan,” one of many eth- 
nic enclaves that keep alive the traditions of Brazil’s 
early immigrants. 


Japanese immigration began in the early 20th century, 
when the steamer Kasato Maru docked in the Santos har- 
bor with more than 150 Japanese families onboard. Most 
hoped to build a new life in Brazil away from the crop 
failures and earthquakes that plagued their homeland. 
To these immigrants, Brazil offered work on the coun- 
try’s rural coffee plantations. They brought with them a 
rich culture which survives to this day. 


Today, some 600,000 Japanese decendants live in 
Liberdade, making it the world’s second largest Japanese 
community, outside of Japan. Some say Liberdade is more 
“Japanese” than even excessively Westernized Tokyo. 
But, Liberdade is not just a microcosm of Japan. Many 
second, third, and fourth generation Japanese descen- 
dants have never set foot in Japan and consider them- 
selves fully Brazilian. They also share the district with 
descendants from China, Vietnam, Thailand, Korea, and 
other East Asian countries. In Liberdade, Latin America, 
Japan, and East Asia merge into a richly diverse cultural 
reality found nowhere else. 


Generally considered safer and friendlier than the nearby 
city center, Liberdade is the place to find reasonably 
priced lodging and food. A visit to the Museu da 
Imigragdo Japonesa, just three blocks east of the Sdo 
Joaquim metro station, provides a good historical look at 
the Japanese in Brazil over the past two centuries. 


Liberdade is famous for its festivals. Every evening on 
December 31, the streets fill up to celebrate the New 
Year in true Oriental fashion. Then, in April, children in 
traditional dress carry statues of the Buddha, in a cele- 
bration of his birth. The Festival of the Stars is in July, 
when over one hundred thousand people gather for 
Tanabata Matsuri, the largest celebration of the year. 
If you can’t make it for any of these festivals, there is 
an Oriental street fair every Sunday between 10 a.m. and 
7 p.m. in the Liberdade Square. 
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Stalking the Edible Ant 


STAN SINBERG 


Trish and I are hot on the trail of 


the wild and ferocious Lemon 
Ants of the Amazon. We’re in the 
Ecuadorian jungle, and while we 
could’ve opted to search for 
jaguars, my “bargain” travel 
insurance only covers injuries 
incurred from animals I’m at 


least 25,000 times bigger than. 


e’re at La Selva Jungle Lodge, and thus far, 
\ X / searching for ants, we have paddle-canoed a 
half hour through a fresh-water lake, marched 
a mile through swamp on a bamboo boardwalk, motor- 
canoed to a landing area, and tromped to a look-out 
where we watched hundreds of mealy parrots and 
macaws descend from trees to feast on a clay lick. One 
theory for why parrots lick clay is that they eat fruit that 
isn’t quite ripe. This supposedly gives them toxic indiges- 
tion. The clay breaks down the seeds in the parrots’ tum- 
mies. The next time someone waxes poetic to you about 
the marvelous efficiency of nature point to parrots’ 
chomping clay because they lack the sense to eat ripe fruit. 
After viewing the parrots, it’s time to resume our search 
for the tasty and refreshing Lemon Ants. Why the name? 
Because if you put three or four in your mouth, they taste 
like a bad car? No, in fact, they taste like lemons, 
although it makes you wonder who samples the bugs for 
flavor, how much they get paid, and what sort of health 
plan they’re on. 


Stan Sinberg is an award-winning columnist/travel 
writer/humorist and radio commentator living in the San 
Francisco area. His work has appeared in most major news- 
papers, including the New York Times, but his proudest 
achievement remains being published in MAD Magazine. 
Stan’s email is ssinburg@yahoo.com. He would’ve really 
liked to have tasted the ants, but he’s a vegetarian. 
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As we tromp over muddy hill and dale (or the Ecua- 
dorian equivalent of “dale”), Effy, our guide, signals a 
halt each time he spots an edible root, mushroom or 
plant. Suddenly excited, Effy points to a long-tailed 
patoo, seated on the branch of a tree. This bird is not only 
extremely rare, but “patoo” is fun to say. Afterwards Effy 
keeps sighing over the money he could make off tourists 
if he could only nail the patoo to that spot. 


the Rich Little 
me of the Jungle 


Effy frequently points up to something up in the trees, 
but when we scramble to see what it is, he laments, “Aw, 
it’s flown away.” It’s Effys’ “Law of the Jungle—two sec- 
onds and it’s gone.” Maybe, but Trish and I suspect Effy 
is just claiming to see birds to impress us. 

We do, however, hear a great variety of birds. That’s 
when Effy tells us about the famed Lawrence’s Thrush, 
the Rich Little of the Jungle. This Thrush can imitate the 
calls of some thirty species of avian neighbors. The 
apparent purpose of this musical mastery is to fool other 
species, and thus, expand his territory. The Lawrence 
Thrush will reel off a whole repertoire of Other Birds’ 
Greatest Hits for up to thirty minutes, and the only way 
you know it’s the Thrush and not the real bird is that the 
Lawrence Thrush is like a bad vaudevillian who doesn’t 
know when to get off the stage. After awhile, you go, 
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that seventeen differ- Suddenly, we hear thunder. This is not unusual of 
o wouldn’t be @aught dead together course—we are in ainforest—but it’s bad because 
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noise” of the jungle—go silént. 
Ah 
But enough of birds and bird-imitators. It was time 

continue our quest for the tart and tangy Lemon An 
the Amazon. Along the way, we pass thfough an ama 
ing variety of vegetation. Effy tells us that for a regio 
be classified as a park, there have to be two differe But then, before the rain begins, we come to a clearing 
species of tree per foot. He assures us that in the co and... theresthey are! The nutritious and citrusy Lemon 
of our journey, we'll see, if not recognize, about five hun of thé Amazon. They are... miniscule, and look a 
dred species of tree. And even more species of ¥ine! And Jot like the ants you saw last summer at the picnic. But 
here, “Law of the Jungle” aside, we spot squirrébame fheyore not, because these ants have flavor! After they eat 
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about three minutes. Then we 
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e thick of the jungle, our 


don’t see are ants 

“All you need to survivesin the jungle is a machet Ve mon meringue pie. At least I 
notes Effy. Because of hth winds,the nightebefore, think. thar-i enion meringue pie. 
keep coming across branghes,#limbs, and even entire 
trees criss-crossing the trail and blocking our way, 
is a job for Andreas, our dneel- faced 16 year 
machete wielder. In four days of hacking, slashi 


thwacking, Andreas ever utters a word. 
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Ant it Sweet 


Tom SPANDE 


Dr. Murray S. Blum, recently retired from the 
Entomology Department of the University of 
Georgia, has boldly ventured where few oth- 
ers have dared (save Jacques Pasteels of 
the Univ. of Brussels, a fellow aficionado) 
and has, as a tangential avocation, ground 
up, sniffed ond tasted various ants that 
have come his way in the course of a profes- 
sional interest in ants. Among his findings 
(most unpublished) are the following: A vari- 
ety of ant genera (Odontomachus, 
Hypoponera, etc.) contain the same active 
ingredient as chocolate, chemicals known 
as 1,4-pyrazines, and the ants have that 
odor and taste. Ants of the genus 
Acathomyops smell of citronellal, which 
they contain, and some Lasius species of 
that genus, smell like lemons due to citral 
being present. Workers of the species, 
Veomessor perganei smell and taste some- 
what like cherries due to benzaldehyde 
being present in their mandibular glands. 
Ants of the genus Campanotus (carpenter 
ants) produce an aromatic 
compound, methyl anthrani- 
late, in their mandibular 


ily Ponerinae, genus 
Gnamptogenys, produced 
another “grapey” substance, 
o-aminoacetophenone. 
Molecular models of these 
two are super-imposable 
although they are quite dis- 
tinctly different chemicals. 
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Tsantsa Tracker 


My Search for Shrunken Heads 
JAMES L. CASTNER 


Twenty years ago when I decided to give up bartending and go 
to graduate school for entomology, I never would have 
guessed that in the future I would be earning my living as a 


writer and photographer! 


turns for me than a tributary of the Rio Napo. 

Thus in the year 2000, I found myself under con- 
tract to produce a series of children’s books on the 
Amazon. One book in the series treated the Native 
Peoples leaving me with the selection of only four or five 
tribes to include. Well I haven’t met a kid yet that didn’t 
eat up the topic of headhunting (nor an adult, for that 
matter), so the Jivaro with their shrunken heads were a 
shoe-in. 


B: as I was to see, life would hold more twists and 


a touchy and 
politically incorrect 
subject 


Dr. James L. Castner is trained in entomology, botany, and 
tropical biology. After studying insect diversity for more 
than a decade in the rainforests of the Amazon Basin, he 
also developed a great interest in the native inhabitants 
and aboriginal groups. Dr. Castner has authored, pub- 
lished, and photographed a number of books on the flora 
and fauna of the Amazon region, with his latest title 
treating the subject of shrunken heads. He is an avid col- 
Jector of Amazonian material culture, including baskets, 
ceramics, blowguns, and tsantas! 
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As a biologist working in the Amazon region, I had 
spent my time concerned with the diversity and behavior 
of its insect inhabitants rather than its human inhabi- 
tants. I had a vague knowledge of the headhunters, but 
certainly felt the need to research the topic more thor- 
oughly in order to be able to write accurately about it. 
What I found was that most of the accounts readily 
available were lurid and sensationalistic, based primarily 
on hearsay of a hundred years ago. Although I was able 
to quickly find enough to satisfy my needs for the chil- 
dren’s book, the lack of a good solid treatment specifi- 
cally devoted to shrunken heads of the New World 
intrigued me. In fact, it delighted me! For here was a 
made to order vacant ‘literary niche’ waiting to be filled. 
And that is exactly what I tried to do. 


Lurid and 
sensationalist 


With renewed incentive to complete my contract, I 
furiously churned out the remaining titles in the series. 
Then, with a clean slate, I was ready to tackle the job of 
doing a scholarly-work on headhunting and the Jivaro. 
As odd as it may sound, I wanted to do the first ‘coffee- 
table’ book on shrunken heads! A book that I was sure 
would be purchased by veritably dozens of people world- 
wide (given how often shrunken heads are discussed by 
the average person on a daily basis). Undaunted by the 
potential lack of sales of a book yet to be produced, I 
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forged ahead. It was my plan to read everything I could 
get me hands on, which turned out not to be particular- 
ly difficult given the paucity of reliable information on 
the topic. By far, anthropologist Michael Harner in his 
1984 book Jivaro: People of the Sacred Waterfalls pro- 
vided the most complete and easily readable treatment of 
Jivaroan culture. This is a must read. A number of old 
Smithsonian ethnographical bulletins dating back to the 
1920’s and 30’s also make for interesting reading on the 
topic. ; 


made to meet the 
demand of tourists 


Once I had read most of the available literature, it was 
time to search for shrunken heads themselves! Like most 
people with an academic background, I immediately 
turned to museums. What I didn’t realize was what a 
touchy and politically incorrect subject shrunken heads 
had become. Rather amazing, given the worldwide 
acceptance of displaying mummified remains of known 
individuals such as Egyptian pharaohs, that the dried 
shrunken heads of unknown individuals would generate 
such emotion. Yet many museums that still have shrunk- 
en heads in their anthropological collections refuse to 
display them. And, as I was soon to find out, many 
would not even let me look at them! My personal opin- 
ion is that cultural sensitivity is not demonstrated by 
keeping an artifact locked away. If an institution is real- 
ly sensitive, they should repatriate such items. And that 
is exactly what some of the more honest institutions have 
done. Yet, thankfully, there still exist some museums, 
both big and small that display with pride their collec- 
tions of shrunken heads. However, seeing such heads and 
photographing such heads are two very different things. 

Museum policy regarding the examination and photog- 
raphy of artifacts differed for every single museum | 
approached. It soon became apparent that this was not 
going to be a particularly productive way of obtaining 
the illustrations I needed. The alternative was to find pri- 
vate collectors willing to have their collections pho- 
tographed. Although this proved to be much more fruit- 
ful in the end, it necessitated entering a very closed and 
secretive ‘society’ of individuals. This is not to imply that 
such collectors are ‘weird’. There are many people that 
have one or more shrunken heads among the artifacts 
that they collect. But almost to a man, these people 
insisted on anonymity lest knowledge of their collections 
harm their businesses or standing in their communities. I 
shall not violate their confidence and will never mention 
any names. The few that revel in their collecting and 
delight in displaying their heads are easily found. 
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Photo of Tsanta © Dr. James L. Castner, 2002. 


long strings dangling 
from the lips 


I was particularly fortunate to make the acquaintance 
of a historian who had collected shrunken heads for 
more than 30 years, adding on the average one per year 
to his collection. After a couple of hours of conversation, 
kindred spirits were recognized and it was determined 
that we must have been brothers separated shortly after 
birth. The heads of his collection feature prominently in 
my book. Most “collections” however consisted of only 
one or two heads. Yet it was amazing where they started 
turning up once I really started looking. I found four 
right in my own town! And so, little by little, I accumu- 
lated the information and the illustrations I needed to 
put this book together. (And now the plug!) 

The book is titled Shrunken Heads:Tsantsa Trophies 
and Human Exotica. (I’m not really sure what human 
exotica means, but it had a very intriguing sound to it!) 
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In five chapters it discusses the 
Jivaro (now known as the Shuar) 
culture, how to distinguish between 
the various types of shrunken heads, 
how we have historically viewed 
shrunken heads in our culture, and a 
photo gallery of full-page images of 
shrunken heads. This is one of the 
most complete bibliographies on the 
topic of shrunken heads, but by far 
the most appealing feature to many 
will be the photos. With over 150 
color illustrations, this book pres- 
ents more clear photos of more dif- 
ferent shrunken heads than any 
other previous publication. (Plug 
over.) 

You may have noticed the word 
tsantsa in my book’s title. A tsantsa, 
by my definition based on my 
research, is an authentic Jivaro-pro- 
duced shrunken head that was actu- 
ally used in ceremonies. It is dark in 
color (from having been rubbed with 
charcoal during preparation), it typ- 
ically has long hair, and the promi- 
nent Angelina Jolie-like lips have 
either long cotton strings or pegs in 
them. Although it is reasonable to 
assume that not every tribe or every 


individual crafted a shrunken head 
in exactly the same manner, the pre- 38 


vious description is the one general- 
ly accepted by most museum cura- 
tors and ethnographers in defining 
authenticity. There are also non-cer- 
emonial heads that are real human 
shrunken heads, but ones that were 
made to meet the demand of tourists 
and curio seekers. Such heads are 
more human-like in appearance, and 
by far make up the majority of those 
seen in both public and private col- 
lections. In fact, of the 125 human 
shrunken heads that I personally 
examined, I judged only 23 to be 
authentic tsantsas made by Jivaroan 
tribes. Cottage industries producing 
non-ceremonial shrunken heads evi- 
dently flourished in the early 1900’s, 
supposedly using mortuary and hos- 
pital dead as a source of material. 
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One of the most disappointing 
facets of my own headhunt was a 
fact-finding trip to Ecuador. 
Scouring the museums of Quito only 
turned up three shrunken heads, 
none of which were ceremonial arti- 
facts. Several days in the interior of 
the country speaking with Shuar 
descendants did not result in any 
new information and failed to turn 
up any elders who had actually par- 
ticipated on headhunting raids. 
From what I could see in my limited 
time among them, the modern-day 
Shuar are an intelligent and prosper- 
ous people that are rightfully proud 
of their heritage. They are, after all, 
one of the few groups that never suc- 
cumbed to either the Spanish or the 


Incas. 


It was utterly impossible to con- 
duct this research and write this 
book without becoming completely 
enamored of the artifacts under dis- 
cussion. To almost every collector 
with whom I spoke, his or her heads 
were beloved parts of their collection 
and treated with great respect. As 
for myself, I was extremely fortunate 
to locate a museum-quality tsantsa 
with the pegs still in the lips! Two 
more shrunken heads will complete 
my collection, A ceremonial tsantsa 
with the long strings dangling from 
the lips, and a ‘tourist’ head that is 
not ceremonial. Thus my own head- 
hunt continues. If you have one for 
sale, please let me know! 


S 
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“Pointing the Way,” Juan Nunez del Prado 


Juan-O and author, post-ritual 


South American Explorer 
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The Unbearable Lightness 


of Being Lost 


Trekking the Andes and eating Hucha to heal the mind-spirit division 


DAMON TABOR 


I just broke the cardinal rule in the wanderer’s gospel. 
I’m lost and quickly losing any idea of where here is. 


strange diseases that eat of one’s flesh without parsi- 

mony and a sun that scorches the skin like a brand; 
here was a strange place of cities crammed with people 
shorter and browner than me, many of whom, I believed 
in the primal folds of my first-world mind, probably 
wanting to take something from me—wallet, camera, 
sanity even. But right now, here is somewhere above 
10,000 ft. in the Peruvian Andes and I’m exhausted from 
a near-vertical ascent up the side of a mountain. 
Moreover, there is a man hunched over me with dark 
curly hair, a cherubic brown face and a t-shirt that reads 
“100% Negro.” His name is Juan and he’s a Q’ero 
priest. He presses a square of folded cloth, a mesa, 
against my belly and then waves it in the air repeatedly, 
as if wiping dirt from my body. He launches into a long 
string of beautiful but unintelligible verse and pushes the 
mesa into my belly hard enough to force air out. Juan’s 
eating my hucha, the heavy energy pervading all mortal 
beings according to ancient Andean tradition. I’m burst- 
ing with the stuff, apparently, because we’ve been up 
here for a while. Then he opens his eyes and smiles 
benevolently down at me. We’ve finished the ritual but 
here is now a place beyond the normal scope of compre- 
hension, a place where the walls are slippery and the 
ground of reality shifts capriciously beneath the feet. But 


[=n that, formerly, here was a foreign country with 


Damon Tabor has traveled the world over and frequently 
contributes articles about his journeys. His latest adven- 
tures have taken him to Vermont where he lives and works 
os a freelance writer and nonprofit director. 
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this, I think to myself—this cord cutting and having the 
warm security blanket of certainty ripped away—are the 
traveler’s fruits and nomad’s serendipity. 


in the primal folds of 


my first-world mind 


Juan Nunez del Prado, with whom I’m trekking for 
three weeks in the Andes, is one of Peru’s foremost 
anthropologists of Inca culture and cosmology. He’s an 
academic who wears a conical wool hat, smokes Camels 
and, if seen in the shadows, might resemble Yoda. Juan 
is a rare hybrid, an anomalous blend of scholar and mys- 
tic. He’s a priest in the Q’ero tradition, a small group of 
indigenous Andeans who live high in the mountains and 
are generally recognized among the Incas’ last pure 
descendants. This makes him a rare conduit to a spiritu- 
al path largely unknown to the world. He’s here to initi- 
ate a ragtag bunch of us westerners into the Q’ero priest- 
hood through Hatun Karpay, a series of ancient rituals 
dating back to the Inca. 

“The Q’ero system is like a martial art,” he says. “It’s 
not rigid dogma, but a fluid thing unique to each per- 
former. It’s truly an art form.” 

This image has its appeal—Chow Yun Fat’s agility cou- 
pled with, say, the wisdom and insight of Castaneda’s 
Don Juan. But having recently emerged from college 
with a brain full of rationalism and trigger-happy to 
deconstruct anything that moves, I’m skeptical of all this. 
And, like most New Worlders, ’'m ambivalent about old 
world mysticism and its tea leaves, chicken bones and 
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murky undercurrents. That stuff’s in 
the past and it’s relegated there for a 
reason. But there’s always that 
doubt, isn’t there—that nagging little 
voice oozing up from beneath our 
intellectual primacy, whispering just 
above the whirr of technological 
progress, and seeping through the 
order of day-to-day life. 


conduit to a 
spiritual path 


“All’s not well,” it says, “all is not 
well at all,” corrupting the verisimil- 
itude of our otherwise perfect life- 
play. 

So I trained for weeks before the 
trip physically by running with a 
daypack full of old anthologies— 
Shakespeare and Milton to begin, 
American Realism for endurance, 
and British drama to really push the 
limit. Mentally, ’'d come ready to 
leave the suspicion and hyper-analy- 
sis behind, field-test a little mysti- 


cism, and climb a few mountains. I’d 
come, in short, hoping to heal the 
centuries-old rift between mind and 
spirit. Surely not difficult for a post- 
graduate, out-of-work drifter. 

The initiation begins two days after 
flying into Cuzco, high in the Andes 
beneath a relentless sun. The air is 
dry, the earth cracked brown and 
dusty. We hike four hours through 
scrub brush and rough mountain ter- 
rain to Ollantaytambo, an Inca 
fortress smattered with temples. 
Steep terraces cut into the mountain 
guard the approaches. The building 
walls look like a jigsaw puzzle, the 
edges of each rock fitting perfectly 
into the next. This practice, Juan 
says, is the key to understanding the 
Inca. 

“The Inca lived in harmony with 
nature. When they built something, 
they allowed the rock to keep its nat- 
ural shape without imposing artifi- 
cial, human geometry. This was also 
their way with everything-the wind, 
the sun, water and earth. There was 
total continuity between the tempo- 
ral and spiritual.” 


The winter solstice is near and the 
light leaves early, but in the shadows 
the remnants of the Inca are every- 
where—crumbled walls, stone water 
channels, temples cantilevered by 
years. It’s not hard to imagine hear- 
ing their voices in the wind, whispers 
praising the sun, sacred litanies 
uttered by moonlight. Juano, anoth- 
er fourth-level priest with a boyish 
grin and the most indefatigable 
cheerfulness of anyone I’ve ever met, 
gives each of us a handful of coca 
leaves. He instructs us to ask for a 
personal blessing and then throw the 
leaves into the wind. I request to 
make it through this trip with both 
halves of my brain functioning and 
intact, maybe even to leave with 
some spiritual know-how. I throw 
the leaves in the air and as they flut- 
ter into the darkness, it-is almost 
impossible to distinguish the gently 
curving temple from the rolling 
mountain in the twilight, as if nature 
herself had built it all. 

The next day we visit Machu 
Picchu, the crown jewel of all Inca 
sites, discovered accidentally by a 
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blundering explorer in 1911. It’s 
early but groups of Japanese who 
Juan, with uncharacteristic derisive- 
ness calls the “walking ~dead,” 
already swarm the site with digital 
cameras. Llamas roam the terraces 
cropping grass. We walk through 
ruins then gather in a quiet, secluded 
corner near a crumbled temple. Juan 
explains the Q’ero’s basic spiritual 
principles. 

“Hucha and sami,” he says, “are 
the two governing principles of life. 
Hucha is heavy energy and sami is 
light energy. There’s no good or bad, 
one is just heavy and the other 
light.” 

These concepts seem distinctly 
eastern and are appealing for their 
lack of dogma. I think of the early 
humans crossing the land bridge, 
speculate on a trickle-down spiritu- 
ality gradually making its way from 
Eurasia to North America and 
southward. Juan continues to tell us 
that the human experience is divided 
into three realms—a lower world of 
heavy energy and our reality, which 
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is an unfortunate amalgam of both 
sami and hucha. This soupy mixture 
is what causes all but the most 
enlightened of us untold consterna- 
tion. 


tea leaves, 
chicken bones, 

and murky 
undercurrents 


There’s an upper world, though, 
made of light energy and it is there, 
of course, that we all want to end 
up. Juan claims that it’s not just a 
metaphor so I picture myself calm as 
a Mandarin demigod, molting bodi- 
ly ailments and mental quirks, sail- 
ing effortlessly into the ether. This 
realm comprises the fifth and sixth 
levels in the Q’ero system though 
and seems harder to breach than a 
spiritual Fort Knox. Juan is a fourth- 


level priest. He’s been at it for over 
thirty years and wants the fifth level 
badly. At times, it’s in his voice. 

Juan tells us to quiet our minds and 
try connecting our Qosqo, (sounds 
like “Costco”) an energy center at 
the belly, to some of the mountains 
in the area. Each mountain has its 
own spirit, or Apu, with which one 
connects to draw power. Trying to 
figure out where my Qosgqo is, how- 
ever, and how I can go about access- 
ing it is proving plenty challenging. I 
picture a diesel engine, throbbing 
and powerful and sucking up what- 
ever available goodness there is like 
oxygen, but it doesn’t work. The 
demon voices—doubt, distrust, and 
disbelief—begin gnawing away at 
my concentration. 


the slow-kids 
enlightenment 
class 
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Part of Hatun Karpay ritual near Machu Picchu 


Juan says, “Try letting go of your 
hucha. Imagine it flowing out of 
your feet and into the Earth. Do not 
be afraid to let the Earth eat your 
hucha because she likes it. It’s her 
food.” 

Somehow, this is just too much. I 
can’t do it. I’ve hugged trees before 
and jumped out of planes and even 
let a wolf lick my teeth in greeting. 
But this is way out there. I’m posi- 
tive, though, that everyone else in 
the group has reached nirvana, that 
I’m the only one still earth-bound 
and they’re going to put me in the 
slow-kids enlightenment class. Juan 
senses my frustration but, to his 
credit, says nothing and lets me 
work it out alone. Like any art, this 
requires patience and practice. 

After reuniting with the group later 
that night, Juan and JI sit in the 
hotel’s restaurant sharing a few 
beers. The others gradually disap- 
pear off to bed and we talk shop. I 
discover that he is an unflinching 
optimist, a wholehearted believer 
especially in the United States’ 
potential. 


in-touch-with- 

its-inner-child 
United 
Nations 


“Potential for what?” 

He looks at me sternly, like a dis- 
appointed parent. “The U.S. is in a 
position as global superpower to 
lead the world. There is enormous 
potential in your country—for a 
spiritual renaissance, another en- 
lightenment, whatever you want to: 
call it-it’s there, lying dormant.” 

“But we're like a nation of 
teenagers driving a Cadillac with a 
huge engine, except we barely know 
how to drive,” I reply. 

“You’re here, aren’t you?” he says. 
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We go back and forth all night. 
Juan teaches a positive, holistic 
gospel of the unity of opposites. He’s 
the very embodiment of what he 
believes—the marriage of priest and 
professor, faith and reason. He 
prophecies a world not of balance- 
claiming it’s boring—but of harmo- 
ny. A global spiritual union will arise 
hand-in-hand with technological 
and economic progress. I envision a 
spiritually savvy NATO, an in- 
touch-with-its-inner-child United 
Nations. Like the poster in Fox 
Mulder’s E.B.I office says, “I want to 
believe.” 

Juan retreats for the night and I fin- 
ish my beer alone. An American cou- 
ple glistening with cleanliness sits at 
the bar next to me, a patina of 
designer-wear shine to their clothes. 
I wonder if they know that our 
country also will follow the 
inevitable Aristotelian plot curve of 
birth, apogee and ultimately death. 
They seem blissfully unaware and 
stroll out of the hotel bar and into 
the night. 

It’s mid-June now and in another 
few days it will be the Winter 
Solstice, a cause for drunken, riotous 
celebration in Peru. We hike to 
Tipon, another small cluster of tem- 
ples in the mountains. Three Q’ero 
are with us to lead the ritual, each 
wearing the violently bright tradi- 
tional clothing of their culture- 
striped ponchos and pointed hats 
with colorful balls dangling from the 
ends. They’re only a little over five 
feet tall with the short but powerful 
legs of people intimate with moun- 
tains. 

We sit in a circle and the eldest 
Q’ero Indian builds a Despacho, an 
elaborate ‘offering of shells, stones, 
spices, and incense wrapped in white 
paper to honor the Apus and bring 
blessings to us. The sun beats down 
unremittingly. Shots of Pisco, a high- 
test Peruvian liquor that burns like 
bad tequila, are passed around. One 
of the Q’ero dribbles some to the 
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ground in homage to the Earth. The 
old priest beckons for me to kneel in 
front of him. Even on my knees, I’m 
still at eye level with him. He places 
his mesa on my head and begins 
mumbling in Quechua, the Q’ero’s 
dialect, solemn as a monk praying in 
Latin. 


For an 
instant, I was 
lost and it was 
unbearably 
good. 


And finally, something happens. 
It’s a single-serving epiphany quick 
and hard like a jolt of electricity. The 
essence of these rituals—serenity and 
joy, doubt peeled away like rice 
paper— is suddenly clear. Just there, 
a human being and, for a moment, a 
true believer. Then, it’s gone. The old 
voices return, the pleasure fading 
quickly into memory. But for an 
instant, the sun shone down and the 


The Master and Student (Juan Nunez and author) 


wind blew just as it did for the Inca 
priests who stood here five-hundred 
years earlier. For an instant, I was 
lost and it was unbearably good. 

When the old man finishes, I stand 
up and gaze over the Andes. The rit- 
ual ends with one last celebratory 
shot of Pisco and the sky begins to 
burn in the glowing, vespertine col- 
ors of dusk. Water trickles down 
through the old aqueducts into small 
pools where Inca once bathed. 
Smiling, Juan walks over to me, 
knowing that something has 
changed. 

He grasps my hand and says, 
“Welcome to the art.” 


Cultural Immersion Travel: 
www. barbaraperrins.com 
Philosophical treks, trips, and 


expeditions in South America, 
Africa, and Egypt 
Hatun Karpay 
Initiation into the Andean Path, 
Peru and Bolivia 
May 24-June 6, 2002 and 
September 19-October 2, 2002 
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South American Explorers 


DANIEL BUCK 


Guido Boggiani 


A milk-white skull with a gaping hole is all that 
remains of Guido Boggiani, who had his head smashed 
in by an out-of-sorts scrum of nochigo-wielding 

. Chamacocos in the Paraguayan Chaco in 1901. Born in 
1861 in northern Italy, Boggiani trained as an artist, but 
in his late twenties he gave up a bright career as a land- 
scape painter to wander off to South America. What 
precisely drew him to the wild scrublands between 
Paraguay, Brazil, and Bolivia, is not entirely clear. But he 
was soon entranced by the pinstriped and feather-coiffed 
Chamacocos, Tobas, and Caduveos who lived there. He 
returned to Italy in 1893, a veteran explorer and cele- 
brated lecturer on the ethnic tribes and arts of the Chaco, 
and published two books, I Ciamacoco (1894) and I 
Caduvei (1895) 

Coming back to Paraguay in 1896, Boggiani brought 
with him a camera. Over the next five years he exposed 
several hundred glass plates, seizing in gelatin land- 
scapes, artifacts, and natives. Then he died. 

Boggiani was resurrected in 1997 with the publication 
of an evocative, handsomely illustrated book, Guido 
Boggiani, by Pavel Fric and Yvonna Fricova. (The book, 
which includes a CD-ROM, can be ordered for $95.00 
from the publisher, titanic@telecom.cz.) The explorer’s 
glass plates, some cracked and stained, shimmer a centu- 
ry after they were first exposed, transporting us to the 
Chaco frontier of the early 1900’s: slithering rivers, 
liana-tangled forests, and gauchos and clerks, who look 
rather like kin to Chico Marx, macaroni from a lost 
vaudeville troupe. Boggiani reserved his best magic, 
however, for the natives, whom he captured posed and 
innocent with every imaginable visage, grinning, sullen, 
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proud, saucy, defiant, and vacant, and in a range of 
garbs, jeweled, naked, pennated, robed, and snake 
coiled. One can sense, especially in a print of four gov- 
ernment clerks standing nonchalantly behind their 
raven-manned adolescent concubines, that any number 
of outrages have been visited upon these unfortunate 
indigenous souls. Indeed, some of the women in other 
images are identified as “slaves,” though to whom is not 
clear. Slaves were trophies of war among the tribes. 
Exactly what precipitated Boggiani’s demise, or who 

were the culprits, is still something of a mystery. He and 
his assistant were both clubbed to death with nochigos, 
a stone axe, and their equipment and glass plates 
smashed. A search party, which arrived at a leisurely 
pace a year later, found their bones and possessions scat- 
tered in a field. Fortunately, Boggiani had been salting 
his plates away in Buenos Aires and elsewhere, and 
Czech explorer Alberto Vojtech Fric, who had come to 
the Chaco a couple years after the Italian, took it upon 
himself to retrieve them, along with his journals and 
other papers. Fric (1882-1944) for all practical purpos- 


Guido Boggiani, from a 
Guido Boggiani (1997) 
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Two of Boggiani’s favorite subjects. 
© the author’s collection 


es became Boggiani’s posthumous alter ego, 
executing his estate, organizing his plates and 
papers, and arranging exhibitions and publica- 
tions. (Some of Boggiani’s plates, which he had 
deposited at the Museo de La Plata in 
Argentina, were published as postcards.) Pavel 
Fric, the co-author of the above-mentioned 
book, is the Czech explorer’s grandson. 

Other projects are afoot. Argentine photo his- 
torian Hector Arruabarrena is at work on a 
biography of Boggiani. Examples of the 
Italian’s drawings and photos can be viewed at: 
www.operaprima.com/guidoenglish.html 
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Butterfly farming is hard work. 
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Butterfly Farming 


JOSHUA RICHMAN 


I really don’t like bugs. 


ctually it’s larvae that really bother me. Phobias 
A« a strange thing. Spiders, snakes, heights, mice, 

not a problem, but show me a white, sluggish 
worm and a revulsion wells up from deep inside. 
Caterpillars are different though. Maybe it’s because 
they’re not as probing and don’t frequent rotten carcass- 
es. Or because they’re cute and fuzzy and I played with 
them as a child. Perhaps then, it’s my ignorance of the 
insect world at large that makes me cower. 

Last year all I knew about butterflies was that some of 
them come from wooly worms—the same wooly worms 
used to predict the onset of spring. I never dreamed that 
one day I would include ‘Butterfly Farmer’ on my 
resume. 

An old friend, Harold Greeney, and I were back in our 
hometown in West Virginia for the first time in years 
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Some butterflies are hard to catch, 
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Joshua Richman is a professor of English at Dong Kang 


College in Kwangju, South Korea. When he’s not teaching, 
traveling or writing, he still finds time to get out his but- 
terfly net. He plans on returning to South America soon. 
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A cluster of butterflies 


when we came up with the idea of butterfly farming. It 
happened one afternoon over too many Budweisers. It 
took several afternoons of bass fishing to hammer out 
the details. I was getting ready to return to South Korea 
to teach English and Harold had just finished his Masters 
in Entomology. He had done research in Ecuador and 
was itching to get back to South America. 

“There are species there that haven’t been described. 
You might discover one yourself,” he said. 

“Do I get to name it?” 

“Yeah that’s how it works. We could raise the caterpil- 
lars and study...” 

“Can I name it Josh?” 

“Well yes, but you’d have to use the 
generic name of that butterfly fami- 
ly.” 
“How about Josh Richman then?” 

“No, not your family. The butterfly 
family. It could be something like 
Butterflius Joshii.” 

“How Scientific!” 

“It’s Latin.” 

“Ah!! The sweet sound of immor- 
tality.” 

And so it happened. I’d wrap up 
things in Asia, come up with the cash 
and get to South America to find the 
butterfly that would bear my name. 

Within a month Harold was in 
Ecuador. He had managed to borrow 
some money, bought a piece of land 
that came with a cabin, greenhouse, access to over 2,000 
acres of virgin cloud forest and six chickens. Butterflies 
in higher elevations are the least studied, making them 
rarer and more exotic than their lowland counterparts. 
Harold was optimistic about raising some marketable 
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varieties and excited about the 
research possibilities. 


Symba vomits 
all over my 
right boot 


Meanwhile, I was finishing up in 
Korea. The pollution and overpopu- 
lation was getting to me and the 
pickled cabbage didn’t taste any bet- 
ter the second time around. Besides, 
the Yanayacu Biological Station and 
Center for Creative Studies in South 
America had a nice ring to it, and 
names are important. 

Three months later I am cruising 
down a rock-strewn dirt road in 
Ecuador with Harold at the wheel, 
five miles outside of the village of 
Cosanga. Bouncing along in an old 
top-heavy Toyota Land Cruiser, we 
are on our way to the biology sta- 
tion. Loose latches on the front and 
back doors rattle and creak, while 
the ancient exhaust system funnels 
fumes into the vehicle. Trying to 
skirt potholes, we hit rocks scattered 
along the road. With a missing tie 
rod, the best strategy is to drive 
straight and fast. It is like being in a 
metal outhouse during a tornado. 

Symba, the mascot mutt puppy of 
Yanayacu Biological Station, is 
equally uncomfortable and throws- 
up every mile or two. I had hacked 
off a large tropical leaf to protect the 
floor in front of the passenger seat. It 
doesn’t work. Symba misses every 


time. “Why am I here?” he seems to _ 


ask. 

I’m wondering the same thing 
myself just as Harold hits the emer- 
gency break. The vehicle lurches. I 
bruise my forearm on the dash. 
Symba vomits all over my right 
boot. Harold curses and jumps out. 
What did he see? A puma? 
Spectacled Bear? The elusive Giant 
Anteater? I climb out of the car. 
Bare-chested, Harold flails about in 
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the air with his suit as if warding off 
a swarm of killer bees. Then, tri- 
umphantly, he pins his shirt to the 
ground, smiling from ear to ear. 

“You've got to be quick if you 
want to be in the butterfly business,’ 
he boasts, reaching into the ball of 
cloth and produces what looks to me 
like a small brown moth. “Check it 
out,” he says turning the insect over 
and pointing out a lump on the rear 
of the abdomen, “it’s a female but- 
terfly with a mating plug. That’s 
what we want.” 

“Wow,” I hear myself say. 

We decide that Symba and I will 
walk the rest of the way to the sta- 
tion and Harold will meet up with us 
after he drops off a month’s worth of 
supplies at the station. 

It has rained all morning, a fre- 
quent occurrence in a rain forest, but 
by afternoon the clouds clear and 
the sun pours down. Symba and I 
walk happily along the road, paus- 
ing at every mud puddle for him to 
drink. 


we stand to 
make a 
whopping SIX 
DOLLARS! 


The forest is dense. Fern and bam- 
boo are wedged between moss-laden 
trees. Birds are chirping and my ears 
fill with the strange calls. With 
Symba, nipping at my heels, I look 
around. I’m dazzled. A cloud of 
identical butterflies settles near the 
puddles for a drink. Others hover 
just above the greenery—a tropical 
Norman Rockwell moment. Never 
have I seen so many butterflies at 
one time. 

Crouching down, holding my 
breath, I reach out and catch one of 
the thirsty insects. My first butterfly! 
Its wings are little triangles of yellow 


and white dispersed with larger 
patches of brown and black. The 
pattern is similar to the Monarch, 
but more striking given its small size. 


Each wing is only about an inch. I 


later learn that it is of the species 
Catasticta philordora. I may be one 
of the few lucky people to witness its 
amazing reproduction explosion. 

I spend the next hour chasing but- 
terflies. When Harold shows up, the 
real fun begins. He knows butterflies 
and how to use a net. Capturing one, 
we note its markings, check the sex, 
and let it go. Near the biology sta- 
tion on what we think is a host plant 
we spot a female butterfly. With its 
abdomen curled under a leaf, it 
pauses a while before flying off. We 
turn over several leaves and get 
lucky. On one, we find a cluster of 
minute yellow eggs. All seem 
untouched by mymarids—tiny 
wasps that deposit larvae inside but- 
terfly eggs. In the eggs, mymarid lar- 
vae grow by living off the protein. 


Nightly trips 
turned into an 
obsession 


In the greenhouse, we put the eggs 
on a host plant and we’re in busi- 
ness. If all the eggs hatch, and if 
white flies don’t damage the host 
plant, and if the bureaucracy in 
Ecuador issues the export permits on 
time, and if our irrigation system 
keeps working, we stand to make a 
whopping . . . SIX DOLLARS! Split 
two ways, of course. 

It turns out butterfly farming is 
hard work. When you consider the 
thousands of plant species in the 
cloud forest, finding a particular 
host plant in the jungle is like look- 
ing for a grain of rice in a desert. 
Every day, you can count on the irri- 
gation system clogging up with silt. 


South American Explorer 


To clear it out, you have to beat on 
the pipes with the back of a machete 
or hammer to loosen the debris. To 
keep the host plants alive, you have 
to haul in large quantities of dirt 
from the forest. And, on top of all 
this, some butterflies are just hard to 
catch. I spent two months running 
after the nocturnal butterfly, 
Euryphanis Zolvizora, that we had 
hopes of breeding. Nightly trips 
turned into an obsession and when I 
finally snagged one. . . it was a male. 

Just day-to-day survival is a chal- 
lenge. We ate rice and beans so often 
that “What’s for dinner?” became a 
joke and then became taboo. If 
either of us would take a third piece 
of bread at lunch, it was grounds for 
serious discussion. Tang and Kool- 
aid suddenly tasted like heavenly 
ambrosia. Lacking electricity and 
hot water, I generally tumbled into 
bed by eight or nine, damp and dirty. 
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some 

butterflies are 

just hard to 
catch 


I never expected to get rich on but- 
terflies, but the ease of finding eggs 
that first day made me think I could 
pay for my travel expenses. Not like- 
ly. Government officials are still sit- 
ting on the export permits we need. 
The upside is that we learn a lot. The 


scientific knowledge and natural his- 


tory we gather make up for meager 
profits. In a mere four months we 
identify food sources for nearly thirty 
species of butterfly. We’ve established 
breeding populations for five of ten 
target species, and brought host 
plants into the greenhouse to breed 


the other five. And Harold swears he 
saw, but couldn’t catch, a species of 
which only one specimen exists in all 
the butterfly collections of the world. 
Finally, we have collected three possi- 
bly yet to be described species and 
added twenty-three more species to 
the already sizeable list known to 
inhabit the area. 

I’m on my way back to Asia now, 
back to the world of neckties and 
cellular phones, but I take with me a 
new passion—butterflies. 


For more information about the 
Yanayacu Biology Station visit 
www.yanayacu.org. 
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- 7 a 
Scandia Travel Unlimited 


76 Gough Street 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
e-mail: michelle@scandiatravelsfo.com 


Lowest prices to all of Latin America 
from anywhere in the U.S.A 
New Visit Peru Passes available 
Ask about our 
Mercosur Passes (mileage-based) 
Low 1-year tickets also available 


Phone: 1-800-536-4359 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD 


The Guide to Learning, Living, 
and Working Overseas 


Each bimonthly issue of Transitions Abroad is an 
information-packed resource guide full of practical 
advice on overseas teaching jobs, study abroad 
programs, first-hand accounts of ESL teaching 
experiences, and volunteering abroad. 


We focus on the life enriching experience of 
long-term travel, study, and living abroad. 
Our extensive directory listings are 
updated regularly. 

You’ll be inspired by our articles and photography. 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD 
P.0. Box 1300, Amherst MA 01004 | 800-293-0373 | 
www.TransitionsAbroad.com 


Great guides from Footprint to South America, Central America, Caribbean, 


§ Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 


Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Rio, Venezuela, 


Available from all good bookstores 
www.footprintbooks,com 
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South American Explorer 


AD INDEX 


Hotels, Lodging, Restaurants 
Cafe Cultura 


Explorama Lodge 

Hotel La Castellana 

Los Ninos Hotel 

Malka Youth Hostel 
Muyuna Jungle Lodge 

Sol y Luna 

Yachana Lodge 

Language Instruction 
ficademia Latinoamericana 
Amazonas Spanish School 
Cusco Spanish School 
Excel Spanish School 

La Lengua Spanish School 


Ruta del Sol School of Spanish 


Simon Bolivar Spanish School 
Publications, Maps, Videos 
Bradt Travel Guides 
Educational News Service 
Footprints Handbooks 

Rapa Nui Journal 

Transitions Abroad 


Tour Operators 
fingermeyer’s Expeditions 


Exotic Tours 

Inca Explorers 
Instinct Tours 

Manu Ecological Adventures 
Manu Expeditions 
Mayuc Tours 

Moggely Climbing 
PackBoats 

Pantiacolla Tours 
Peruvian Safaris 
Q’ente Expeditions 
Rainforest Expeditions 
Safari Ecuador 

Scandia Travel 

Tambo Tours 

Turitotal Travel Agency 
Viento Sur 

Other 

Nomada clothing 
Doctors without Borders 
Painted Feathers 
PromPeru Tourist Info 


Latin America 


ito Airfare eXperts 
800-655-4053 


‘ Consors: tickets 
trom anywhere in the US or Canada) 
. Save 20-40 % vs. Airline ies 
+ Specializing in South America 
(we don t do Europe!) 
- One-year tickets 
(ata fraction of the normal price) 
- Customized itineraries 
(visit 2-3 or more countries) 
- eXpert Staff 
(we have all traveled to South America) 
- Airpasses 
(Grupo Taca, Lan Chile, VARIG, etc.) 
- Student Tickets 


a 1-800-655-4053/ local: 510-655-2154 


USA/Cana 
‘ax: (510) 655-4566 
-mail: exito@wonderlink, 


com www: hitp:/Awww.exiotravel.com 


Xho Travel, 1212 Broadway Sute 910, Oakland CA 94612 
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Ecuador 


(oan the Heder (a the Arana aud Boyerd 


anders chee Ing 


SAFARI IS PROUD To ofrcR BoTH ENTRY 
AND Apvancep Lever GLacize ScilooLs 
ON COTOPAXI AND CAYAMBE., FINISHING 
WITH AN ASCENT ATTEMPT 
TO PRACTICE THE SKILLS 
You WAVE LEARNED 


Amavou Jungle 
ALONG Tuc River SuigiPuNno, We OFFER 
Tuc Very Best in Jun¢te Apventurcs 
CAMPING AT NIGHT ~~) 


AND TRAVELLING = 
IN Dugout canocs | So 
or Lining 
We ALWAYS Wave A BILINGUAL Guipc 
EXPEDITIONS DEPARTING GVERY WEEK 


The Gal. 
or os 


wn oe RUNNING BOATS IN THE 
IP heen AND EXTENSIVE 
DATA FILES ON TUE 
ge = BOATS IN OPERATION 
‘ S We ARE IN A UNI@UE 
i eek To BE ABLE To uELP 


You eer THe Best AVAILABLE 
OPTION FoR YouR CRUISE IN THE ISLANDS 


Andes Expeditions 


At liy 
Liams TRekKing 


4X4 TRANSPORT or 
Day Tours 
Liking 6 TeckKing 


Avpine Mountain CLIMBING 
Horsc-l2iving & Mounrain ve 


SS Le Ri 


Calama 380 & Juan Leon Mera 
Quito, Ecuador 
USS. Tel: 800-434-8182 
Ecuador Tel: (593-2)255-2505 / 222-0426 
Fax; (593-2)222-3381 
Email: admin@safari.com.ec 
Website: http: / /www.safari.com.ec 
SSS ia hae SST VES 
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Ecuador ads 


ad a C h a Nn a overlooking the beautiful 
Napo river in the 
Ecuadorian rainforest. 


4 & 5-day |. C Promoting responsible 
trips O D g i Eco-tourism. 


Hig > ‘ DFlexible schedules ~/ 
=) : 4 * BHelp with student visas 


dintensive classes 


3Practice outsidefof the classroom, 
in a market, museum or small village 
: Voluntary work ; 
ee - te ; @We have also a schoo! In Puerto Lopez 


SAE members receive 10% discount 


Colén 100] Building "Ave Maria" 8°Floor 
between Juan Leén Mera and Reina Victoria 
Phone: 593 2 2543 521 Fax: 593 2 2501 271 
E-mail: lalengua@hoy.net 
www.la-leneua.com 


Baquedano 385 y Juan Leon Mera - Quito, Ecuador 


Tel: (593-2) 256-6035 / 252-3777 info@yachana.com 
www.yachana.com 


Angermeyer’s 


Enchanted Expeditions 


* Galapagos Cruises 
¢ Jungle Expeditions 
¢ Highland Trekking 
"FDA, * Birdwatching 
galapagos & main * Cultural and Archeological Programs 
¢ Walking Tours 


* Tourist Class Hostal: "The Orange Guest House" 


Guaranteed fixed departures for individual travelers on mainland Ecuador. 
Weekly departures to Galapagos, indigenous markets, Cotopaxi National Park (seat in car rates). 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas _ P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-2569956 Ph: 593-2-2569960 / 2221305 
E-mail: info@angermeyer.com.ec 
Web Site: http:/)www.angermeyer.com 
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Ecuador ads 


RUTA DEL SOL i 
SCHOOL OF SPANISH 
13 Years’ Experience C Po 
Pleasing Latin Atmosphere 
al Discount for Volunteers 
AE Members 
One to One Classes 


Mini-group Classes : 
11S COOL & EASY TO LEARN! & 
Tarqui 2 1d Vacas Galindo 


Phone: 593-2-25539 14/ 099658689 
e-mail: rutadelsol33 @hotmail.com 


QOUITO-ECUADOR 


ISLANDS 


IRRESISTIBLE BARGAIN 
FOR STUDENTS 
USD 305 


FOR 5 DAYS 
- HOTEL ANGERMEYER 
Including: Transfers, 

accomodation, full board, 3 day 
excursions to the small surrounding 
islands, and guide. 

Extra cost: Flight 
ticket and National Park fee 


Lodge & Travel 


Calama 127 y Av. 6 de Diciembre 
Tel: 2230-798 Fax: 2223-383 
E-mail: info@lacasasol.com 


QUITO-ECUADOR 


www.lacasasol.com 


Information and reservation 


TURITOTAL Travel Agen 
Portugal 600 y 6 de Diciembre _ Telf: 260-863/244334 
www.hotelangermeyer.com turitotal@accessinter.net 
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Ecuador ads 


cafe 
_ cultura. . 


= Café Cultura | 


Robles y Reina Victoria, Quito, Ecuador, Phone/fax: (593-22) 224 271 / 564 956 
info@cafecultura.com www.cafecultura.com 
Cafe-bistro open daily 7h00 - 21h00 


One of the 50 best budget hotels in the world 


Thinking about learning Spanish 
and/or traveling in Ecuador? 


Come to study Spanish with us 
and get the highest academic 
standards and professional 
teaching staff. 


Discover the beauty of Ecuador 
and the enchanted Galapagos 
Islands while you are traveling 

with our travel agency. 


Our reputation is your guarantee! 
Special discounts for SAE members. 


AMAZONAS EDUCATION & TRAVEL 
(formerly Amazonas Spanish School) 


ae z orge ie Sac ap and Amazonas Ave., Building Rocafuerte,Washington Block, 
d. floor. Phone & fax: (593-2) 2504 654 / 2502 461 / 2527 509 
are (593. -9)9 702 827 P.O. Box: 17-21-1245 QUITO - ECUADOR 
www.eduamazonas.com E-mail: amazonas@pi.pro.ec 
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Ecuador ads 


ACADEMIA SUPERIOR 
DE ESPANOL 
SIMON BOLIVAR 


Offer individual Spanish 
lessons with very experienced 
teachers. 
Trips every weekend, free 
internet, free salsa lessons, 
free cooking lessons and 
culture/history lessons. 


Our school is highly 
recomended by members of 
the South American 
Explorers. 


Visit us at 
Leonidas Plaza 353 y Roca 
phone/fax: (593-2-504977) 
Quito - Ecuador 


www.simon-bolivar.com a eee 
Nina y Pinzon 
Grande, Ofd Town 
Trolley Stop 'Plaza Grande’ 
telf : (592)2-247-0679 
email : nomada@impsat.net.ec 


Trekking-Biking-Horse Riding-Water Sports-Jungle-Galapagos 


Joaquin Pinto E4-255 y Amazonas. Quito Telf. (593-2) 255-4984 ie 


Assignment Desk 


Have a story idea? 


This is your chance. The Assign- 
ment Desk solicits ideas on what 
articles we should cover. Since issue 
#67, we’ve received a whole sheaf of 
suggestions. Here’s a run-down of 
some, in the order they arrived: 


1. How about a piece on the 
Chilean Navy? Those are the guys 
who went in with an icebreaker tug 
to rescue Shackleton’s party from 
Elephant Island when even the Royal 
Navy said “no can do?” 

—ToM SPANDE 


2. I’ve been having trouble getting 
detailed and reliable information on 
Noel Kempff National Park in 
Bolivia. What about featuring a 
National Park in every issue of SAE? 
Once you had enough you might 
publish the whole lot. A very useful 
contribution this would be. 

—B.J. JENNER 


3. P’'ve heard about the Germans of 
Pozuzo, the Jews of Santa Fe and 
Entre Rios, the Welsh of Puerto 
Madryn, but I’m sure there must be 
many more. I'd be willing to 
research a story of this nature if you 
or someone else could point me in 
the right direction. 

— JANIS WATERS 


4. The SAE ran an excellent piece 
on Daniel Ludwig in issue #32. Isn’t 
it about time for an update? Is there 
anything left of the Jari project at 
all? Was it the great financial boon- 
doogle of all time or did something 
good come out of it all? Certainly 
this is something worth checking 
out. 

— Travis LICHTEN 


5. I don’t have time to write the 
piece myself, but I’ve noticed that 
there’s a lot of information on the 
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web about the Malvinas/Falklands 
War. From what I’ve been able to 
gather, the Brits weren’t all that jus- 
tified in their claims and the US 
played a bit of a spoiler role in the 
whole affair. I'd be willing to help 
out anyone willing to dig into this 
fascinating subject. 

—Tom SPANDE 


6. I keep coming across references 
to Capoeira. All I know about it is 
that it goes back to the slave times, 
when they tricked masters into 
thinking that they were dancing 
rather than practicing martial arts. 
There must be some great material 
for a story lying beneath this beauti- 
ful art form, and we would all 
appreciate it if you would dig in and 
bring us the goods. 

—Rosa LoPEz 


7. Victor Oppenheim, a long-time 
friend of mine, spent years in 
SouthAmerica. The Victor Oppen- 
heim Collection is currently housed 
at the University of North Texas. 
The Archives contain about 30 car- 
tons concerning his work in South 
America. You can see field notes for 
expeditions in Argentina, Brazil, 
Columbia, Peru and Venezuela; hun- 
dreds of photographs taken from 
expeditions in all the aforemen- 
tioned countries as well as Ecuador, 
and a limited amount of correspon- 
dence and geological maps that he 
developed for southern Brazil, 
Colombia, Bolivia and a general 
map of South America. There are 
also publications concerning these 
explorations. Certainly Victor Op- 
penheim would make a story worth 
reading. 

— AL CLEMENT 


Members, non-members, any- 
body, everyone is welcome to 
suggest ideas for stories. 
Alternatively, if you know of 
anyone who has done anything 
or is about to do anything that 
we should write about, that’s 
good, too. 


Subscribe to 
El Puente 
and your 
Spanish will 
really take off! 


* World News, Culture, and 
Focused Care dialogues 

%* Practice reading 

Spanish at home or 

during a commute at 

your Own pace 

* A bilingual 

glossary in every issue helps build 
vocabulary 

* Grammar review 

ONLY $39 for 12 monthly issues! 
Sor free brochures, contact: 
Educational News Service 
800-600-4494 or 
www.ednews.com 


South American Explorer 


Ouito Club 


Keo-Volunteers 


Eco-volunteerism is alive and well 
in Ecuador. 

Last year marked the International 
Year of the Volunteer, and it appears 
that volunteerism has caught on 
with young Ecuadorians. 

The Quito clubhouse is providing, 
internship opportunities to young, 
interested and energetic students 
studying eco-tourism at local univer- 
sities. The students volunteer their 
time between classes, homework, 
exams, and jobs at the Quito club- 
house - greeting visitors, answering 
questions, updating information, 
and sharing experiences. As part of 
their internship with South Amer- 
ican Explorers, and in preparation 
for careers as cultural and naturalist 
guides, students design natural histo- 
ty hikes, and research the history, 
culture, and ecology of the region. 
Through learning about a controver- 
sial pipeline that threatens pristine 
cloud forests, or the effect of a pol- 
luted river system on local commu- 
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nities, these young students, are a 
new generation of Ecuadorians con- 
cerned about the fate of the planet. 
SAE is pleased to help them meet 
foreign travelers, scientists, writers, 
teachers, and other professionals 
and share information and insights. 

Fieldwork is necessary to get expe- 
rience, but although field-based 
assignments are required, there is no 
money for Ecuadorian students pro- 
vided by the University. Students 
must come up with their own funds. 
The Quito clubhouse needs help to 
sponsor students. 

We are currently seeking donations 
for the Explorers Research and 
Education Fund, to help cover the 
costs of food and transportation 
during fieldwork assignments. If 
you would like to help support these 
students, please contact the Quito 
clubhouse at quitoclub@saexplor- 
ers.org. Donations can be made 
directly to the Ithaca office for this 
project by contacting: 
explorers@saexplorers.org 


Quito Club Events! 


Thursday Nights at the Quito 
Clubhouse: 

Exciting presentations have left 
members wanting more! Check out 
what’s been happening: 


eExpedition to Sangay Volcano 
Presentations: 


eIndigenous Faces of Ecuador 


eExploring Humboldt’s Route on 
Chimborazo 


eInti Raymi—Solstice 
celebration of the Incas—live music 
/traditional costumes 


eWeavings of Salasaca 


Orphaned Books 
Wanted! 


Do you have any Hemingway, 
Tolstoy, Nin, Dickens, Rice, King, 
Bronte, Allende just lying around 
your library collecting dust? Find a 
new home for these neglected treas- 
ures. The Quito clubhouse is cur- 
rently seeking orphaned books. We 
promise to provide a good home! 

— CINDY 


Lima Club 


Did anyone/everyone catch last 
month’s National Geographic? If 
not then I suggest you race to your 
local store and demand a copy. It 
contains a wonderful article on the 
recent unearthing of more than 120 
mummy bundles (dating back to the 
Early Horizon, 1438-1532) in a 
shantytown called Tupac Amaru, 
just a few clicks from Lima. 

oe 

El Nifio has returned, but dire pre- 
dictions have not come to pass. Yes, 
Lima is getting more sun than usual, 
but the climbing season is very much 
under way, and Cusco and the 
Northern Highlands are both report- 
ing good weather, not the predicted 
torrential rains. 

' OG 

Good news! We have moved to 
Miraflores. The new quarters are 
definitely poshier and the neighbor- 
hood more upscale. Members seem 
to approve, finding Miraflores rather 
less sinister. All in all, it’s a good 
place to be, and the new clubhouse is 
within walking distance to a good 
selection of hotels. 

oe 

The EVR (the club’s growing data- 
base of volunteer opportunities in 
South America) continues apace, 
under the guidance of our Julia, who 
has recently risen to the exalted posi- 
tion of the Assistant Manager. Julia 


is being helped by the new volunteers, 
Julia and Julie. Ahhhh the confusion. 
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Andrew has also recently joined 
us and has done a quite remark- 
able job as Events Coordinator. 
We have already had talks on the 
Amazon, Villa El Salvador, 
Cuisine in Lima, and a Wild 
Drinks Around the Continent 
Night. 

Tilak continues to improve our 
Trip Report system and is getting 
help from our latest volunteer, 
Danielle. 

Feli, of course, remains a club- 
goddess in everything she does. 

Naturally, I cannot end Club 
News without a “please and 
thanks.” Robbers broke into the 
club a while back and took com- 
puters and other equipment. In the 
process, we lost valuable comput- 
er files, and more importantly, our 
E-mail address book. If you feel 
we might have lost track of you, 
please drop us a line. Somehow, 
we also lost several National 
Geographics. If any members out 
there are sitting on a collection 
and might donate a few key issues, 
please let us know. 

Our thanks once more to the 
ever supportive Rick Vecchio, for 
his donations of technology. Also 
to Patrick McGrann who was kind 
enough to hand over half the fur- 
niture in his apartment! 

Some final notes. Recent visitors 
to the Clubhouse have commented 
on the transparent sheeting over 
our sign. What’s up? Well, until 
the Town Hall completes our 
application allowing us to hang 
out a sign, we have to cover it up. 
So, since they didn’t say what we 
should cover it with, we used 


transparent plastic. 
% 


The World Cup is in full swing. 
Get realistic and support the 
inevitable winner—ENGLAND. 


YOURS, 


SIMON ATKINSON 
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Cusco Club 


Hello from the NEW Cusco 
Clubhouse. We are now finally installed 
in our lovely new house at Choquechaca 
188, No.4, and all is well. Yes, getting 
moved was crazy. Thanks from our 
hearts to all who helped with hauling, 
packing, painting, cooking, etc., and a 
huge hug to the paperboys from Cusco 
Weekly who did a great amount of use- 
ful running about. 

This seems to be the year of confusion 
surrounding the Inca Trail. On the 12th 
of April 2002 the UGM published a list 
of about 40 companies authorized to 
operate tours on the trail, a list pared 
down from something like 120 compa- 
nies that had been operating previously. 
Anyway, apparently there was some 
doubt about the legality of the process. 
In the end the UGM had to back down 
and allow everyone to operate until next 
year when they will again weed out a lot 
of the operators. Given the confusion, 
we decided not to publish any list until 
it’s official. 

HELP PLEASE: It would make us so 
very happy if our friends would help us 
to buy a table of a good size for the com- 
puter, paperwork, and important club 
documents. The trouble is, I have a bad 
habit of stacking up papers to create a 
small space to work. Then, when I can’t 
find something, I blame Helga for 
throwing it out. It’s very bad for morale. 
Also, the timely donation of a new or 
used printer would make us more effi- 
cient. 

Finally, a small request for Guillaume 
our French intern who deserves and 
would be delighted by a wee bit of 
French cheese, wine and an little agenda 
book to put all his meetings in. If Father 
Christmas might come a little early this 
year... 

We all, Fiona, Shawn, Helga and Tra 
Tru Tra Tra (Guillaume) love having you 
come by here and look forward to seeing 
you in lovely Cusco. 


CIAO, 


FIONA CAMERON 


Answer to Obit Question 
on page 10: 


Thor Heyerdahl, citizen of the 
world and a quintessential South 
American explorer, was born in 
Larvik, Norway, in 1914. While 
honeymooning on a mid-Pacific 
island, Fatu-Hiva, he found stone 
idols that suggested Andean ori- 
gins — as told in the Autumn 2000 
issue of this magazine. The discov- 
ery launched his lifelong dedica- 
tion to proving that the world’s 
oceans were not barriers but 
avenues in the diffusion of culture. 
His bold voyage on a balsa raft 
from Peru to Polynesia in 1947 
made the point and brought him 
global renown as well as the scorn 
of chair-bound academics whose 
contrary theories of migrations 
sold fewer than Kon Tiki’s 25 mil- 
lion copies. His 821-age American 
Indians in the South Pacific, 1952, 
is an illustrated treasury of South 
American archaeology and folk- 
lore. In 1955 he prefaced a major 
archaeological expedition to 
Easter Island by building two huge 
totora rafts on Lake Titicaca and 
Launching them into Callao har- 
bor to test their durability. In 1969 
he brought Titicaca craftsmen to 
Morocco to supervise building 
RA-II, his second trans-Atlantic 
reed boat. Drawn again and again 
to South America, Heyerdahl built 
a home, Casa Kon-Tiki, at 
Tucumé in northwestern Peru. 
There he worked in the 1980's 
with Walter Alba, discoverer of 
Sipan. Heyerdah] later moved to 
Tenerife. He died at 87 near his 
long-time home on the Italian 
Riviera where the waters are 
warmer than Norway’s. 


~Loren McIntyre 
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Tips and 
Notes 


Say it with 
Meaning 


Say you’re in the Peace Corps, and 
you marry the chief’s daughter, bring 
her home and .. . it all ends in 
divorce. 

This is your chance to find out 
what went wrong. Here’s an innova- 
tive e-mail translation website that 
allows you to speak (so to speak) 
many languages. Ever wanted to say 
“You go @#%* your mother” in 
Urdu? Here’s your chance. Or even 
better, how about “Your sister 
%$#*@ like no other.” Of course if 
you really want to hurt someone you 
might want to say “Your whole fam- 
ily $*#8@ and their offspring too.” 
The opportunities are endless if you 
can say it in the native language. 

Of course the e-mail translation 
website wasn’t designed to trade per- 
sonal insults, but to help executives 
compete in today’s global economy. 
Still, it’s the same thing. How often 
do you want to say “Listen chum, 
get ready for a hostile take over,” or 
“Pm not a crook, you’re a crook,” 
or “You’ve seen your last Yankee 
dollah you $#!+.” 

Good communications and well- 
written e-mails can play a major role 
in cultivating good relationships. So 
can threats. And no threat is more 
effective then a threat delivered in 
the language spoken by the one 
you’re threatening. 

The information we have on ‘Talk 
to Anyone’ makes clear that transla- 
tions are not done by machine, but, 
rather by a team of skilled profes- 
sionals who provide a person-to-per- 
son translation in a chosen language. 
These native speakers understand 
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the culture and can recommend bet- 
ter ways to communicate. So for 
example, if you want to say “A curse 
upon your village, and may your 
livestock up and die,” or “Let the 
chopstick leap from your hand and 
stab you in the eye!” this is the web- 
site for you. 
www. TalktoAnyone.com. 


Got Maps? 


Can’t find that map of Suriname 
you need for an expedition into the 
interior? Well, try Netstore USA. 
They claim to have millions of maps, 
many of them on South America, 
471 on Bolivia alone. They also 
have other stuff, some of it in 
German, but you can see that for 
yourself. Check it out, and, if it’s any 
good, let us know. 

www.netstoreusa.com. 


No Monkey 
Business 


How do you know if the tour com- 
pany you’re about to give $2,342.32 
is legit? Well, you might call us, but 
the SAE does have its limitations. 
Another option is to check with the 
Better Business Bureau. Travel agen- 
cies are using BBBOnLine to assure 
customers of their reliability. If they 
behave themselves, they receive a seal 
of approval. Does this work with 
South American tour companies? 
We’re not sure. Still you might want 
to click on www.bbbonline.org, and 
find out. There are already thou- 
sands of companies on this search- 
able database. 


L'll be Seeing You... 


Hey Parents! 

You’re going to love this one. Your 
kid goes off on vacation and you 
suspect he might be getting into 
trouble? No problem. Avail your- 
self of the latest technology and you 
can snoop on your offspring’s activi- 
ties 24 hrs/day. Or almost. 

Here’s how it works: Tour compa- 
nies or groups register with 
Explorica, an outfit that sends along 
someone who takes videos of all the 
kids (yours included). Want to 
know what Johnny is doing in Lima 
at 11:00pm on a Tuesday night? No 
problem. Go to the Explorica web 
site, at www.explorica.com. Sure 
enough there’s your darling boy on 
the screen, rolling a jo.....1 mean, 
reading a book. And your precious 
Janie giving her phone number to 
that hooli.....that is...indigenous 
person. 

Folks, your worries are over. 


Death Benefits 


You’d be surprised at all of the 
things that can go wrong—really 
wrong—climbing Aconcagua, ka- 
yaking the Urubamba, even on a lit- 
tle harmless trek through Amazonia. 
It’s simple prudence, therefore to 
take out a fat insurance policy so 
that your loved ones can cash in 
should you expire prematurely. 

According to Linda Robinson, at 
Insurance Consultants International, 
there are plans which cost a mere 
$2/day! We’re not sure what’s coy- 
ered, of course, but you can take 
that up with her and let us know the 
results. E-mail Linda at: 
LindaR@globalmedicalinsurance.com 
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Tips & Notes, continued from previous page. A [ 


Lost and Found 

Here is the place to go to find lost 
travel friends. And it’s free!! 

Remember when you were adrift 
on the Orinoco, after being chased 
by pygmies? The night Harold lost 
his lower denture and Martha final- 
ly got it back from the puppy? What 
atime! Martha and Gerald. Wonder 
what ever happened to them? 

Well now you can find out! 
www.LostAmigos.net is the place to 
go to locate lost travel friends. 

Or, perhaps there are long lost trav- 
el friends trying to find you? 
Register with Lost Amigos, and 
make it easy for them. Maybe Bruce 
got rid of that pretentious little 
nobody and wants to play house or 
something with you. 

tim@warp-i.com 

www.LostAmigos.net 


An Offer You Can’t 
Refuse 


Climbing Huayna Potosi? In SAE 
issue #67 we offered a free videotape 
about climbing to Huayna Potosi to 
anybody who would review it. Well, 
now we have the review, thanks to 
Wolfgang Stiller, (and we are also 
getting the tape back.) 


Think you might want to see the 
video? I’d read the review first. E- 
mail me at Don@saexplorers.org, 
and [’ll forward it to you. If, after 
that, you still want to see the video 
for yourself, we might be able to 
arrange that, too, for a small price. 
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Doctor 


Snakebites: What to 
Do Before and After 


You’ve Been Bitten 
By Andrew 
Schechtman,M.D 


Q: I’ve heard there are a lot of 
poisonous snakes in South America. 
Is this a serious concern for travel- 
ers? 


A: There are a number of ven- 
omous snakes found in Mexico, 
Central and South America. These 
include rattlesnakes, vipers, coral 
snakes, the bushmaster and the fer- 
de-lance. The bites of any of them 
can be deadly. Most of these snakes 
are very shy and would much prefer 
to bite a rat than a much-too-diffi- 
cult-to-swallow human. Overall, 
poisonous snakebites in travelers are 
very uncommon and can usually be 


avoided by following some simple 


precautions when visiting areas 
where snakes are common. 


Q: My friend wants to do some 
hiking in the jungle on our upcom- 
ing trip to Ecuador but I’m scared to 


death of snakes. What can I do to 
avoid getting bitten? 


A: Keep your eyes open’ and 
watch where you are walking. Many 
snakebites occur when a snake is 
stepped on. Wear long pants and 
boots (definitely not sandals) when 
walking in areas likely to contain 
snakes. Avoid putting your hands in 
dark places such as holes between 
rocks or in hollow logs. When com- 
ing to a log, step up onto it before 
stepping over so you can see if a 
snake is lurking behind the log. 
When sleeping outdoors, place your 
sleeping bag in a clearing rather than 
adjacent to bushes, trees, or large 
boulders where snakes may like to 
hide. Use mosquito netting and tuck 
it under your sleeping bag to prevent 
snakes from trying to warm up in 
your sleeping bag at night. 


Q: What if 1 am bitten? How dan- 
gerous is it to be bitten by a snake? 


A: aA significant number of 
snakebites are caused by non-ven- 
omous snakes. Also, even with a bite 
from a venomous snake, 1/3 to 1/2 
of bites are “dry”—no venom is 
injected with the bite. When enveno- 
mation does occur from the bite of a 
poisonous snake, the severity of the 
consequences varies with the 
amount of venom injected, the size 
of the victim, and the general health 
of the victim. Even though the bites 
from non-venomous snakes and 
“dry” bites from poisonous snakes 
are rarely serious, this will not be 
known at the time of the snakebite. 
Anyone bitten by a snake should be 
transported to a hospital for obser- 
vation and, if necessary, treatment. 


Q: I’ve heard that giving a shock 
from a stun gun is an effective treat- 
ment for a poisonous snake bite. Is 
this true? 
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Al: There were some theories that 
an electrical shock applied to a 
snakebite might decrease its severity. 
This theory has been discredited and 
electrical shock is definitely not rec- 
ommended. Other previously advo- 
cated treatments that are no longer 
recommended include: cutting open 
the wound and sucking out the 
venom with one’s mouth, packing 
the bitten limb in ice or immersing it 
in an ice water bath, or giving the 
victim a drink of alcohol. 


Q: OK. So what should I do if I 
am bitten by a snake? 


A: A person with any snakebite 
that breaks the skin should be taken 
to a hospital immediately for obser- 
vation and treatment. There are 
some first aid techniques which can 
minimize the severity of a snakebite. 
First, move the victim away from the 
snake. Angry or cornered snakes will 
sometimes come back to give a sec- 
ond bite. Minimize the spread of the 
venom into the victim’s circulation 
by having the victim lay down and 
remain calm. If the bite is on a limb, 
remove rings or other jewelry that 
may become difficult to remove if 
swelling develops. Immobilize the 
limb and hold it at or below the level 
of the heart. 

Wash the bite wound with soap 
and water to get rid of some of the 
venom and decrease the chances of 
infection. If available within the first 
15 minutes after a snakebite, sucking 
out the venom with a commercial 
venom extractor (ie. the Sawyer 
Extractor) may reduce the amount 
of venom absorbed. Do NOT make 
any incisions to enlarge the 
snakebite wound and do NOT suck 
out the venom with your mouth. If 
less than 30 minutes have passed 
since the bite, a broad (about 1” 
wide) tourniquet placed a few inches 
above the snakebite may also help 
slow the absorption of venom. The 
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tourniquet should be loose enough 
so that one or two fingers can be 
slipped underneath it. It should not 
be removed until the snakebite vic- 
tim is under the supervision of a doc- 
tor. If the bite site is very painful, 
applying an ice pack wrapped in a 
towel to the snakebite may reduce 
the pain. While all of these first aid 
techniques may help minimize the 
severity of a poisonous snakebite, 
the most important priority is to 
transport the victim to a hospital. 


Q: My brother told me you’re 
supposed to chase down and kill the 
snake if you’re ever bitten. That 
doesn’t sound like a good idea to me. 
What do you recommend? 


A: Knowing the type of snake 
that caused the bite can be an impor- 
tant aid in providing medical care 
for serious snakebites especially if 
antivenin (antibodies against snake 
venom that is extracted from horses) 
needs to be given. For this reason, it 
is recommended that someone try to 
kill the snake but only if it can be 
done safely. Even dead snakes 
should be handled cautiously since 
nervous system reflexes can still 
allow a dead snake to bite and inject 
venom. Dead snakes should be 
transported in a bucket or other 
hard, protective container. 


About the Author 


Dr. Andrew Schechtman is a family 
physician with a Diploma in Clinical 
Tropical Medicine and Traveler’s 
Health from the Tulane University 
School of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine. He is currently on staff at 
the Ochsner Clinic in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. He has worked overseas 
with Doctors without Borders in 
Guatemala and Uganda. 


Disclaimer: These recommendations are 
general and may not apply to every read- 
er. Please consult your doctor for rec- 
ommendations specific to you and your 
travel plans. 


E-mail medical questions to 
Dr. Schechtman at: 
aschechtman@pol.net. 
Although questions cannot 
be answered personally, a 
selection will be answered 


and published in future 
issues of the South 
American Explorer. 


RK 


AVE A LIFE™ 


Time is critical when lives are at stake. 24 hours a day, 
Doctors Without Borders medical teams are ready to respond 
to any emergency no matter how difficult, irrespective of race, 
religion, or politics. In Afghanistan, Angola, and over 80 other 
countries, we deliver a message of hope and humanity —one 
bandage, one suture, one vaccination at a time. . . 


1.888.392.0392 ext 1028 


www.doctorswithoutborders.org 
AWARDED THE 1999 NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 
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Classifieds 


BOLIVIA 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


RUTAHSA ADVENTURES unbelievable 3- 
week Peru excursion planned for 2003 to see 
the annual reconstruction of the last known 
keshwa chaca in June. Services for independ- 
ent travelers in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, and Guatemala. See www.rutah- 
sa.com, or contact Dr. Ric Finch, 299 Allen 
Hollow Rd., Cookeville, TN 38501. (931) 
526-1390. (ITC-68) 


BRAZIL 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


BRAZIL RAINFOREST, Scottish & 
Brazilian family-run riverboat tours and 
Amazon Rainforest Jungle Lodge featuring 
trekking, canoeing, fishing, wildlife, 
Indigenous Peoples and home cooking. 
(swallows@internext.com.br). Visit 
www.swallowsandamazonstours.com or call 
508 255 4794 in the USA. (ITC-68) 


CHILE 
REAL ESTATE 


One hectare (2.5 acres) undeveloped land 
overlooking sea at El Rosario del Tunquen, 
near Algarrobo, Chile. Area is holiday home 
development. Will consider offers to purchase. 
Contact deterpstra@hormail.com. (IT-68) 


ECUADOR 


HOTELS & LODGING 


OTAVALO. Las Palmeras Inn’s garden cot- 
tages are a 20 minute downhill walk to 
Otavalo’s markets. Each cottage has a pri- 
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vate bathroom, livingrom with fireplace and 
patio with startling mountain views. 
Single/double occupancy with breakfast, $30 
($30/$40, 2003). 
www.ecuadorexplorer.com/laspalmeras. 
Reservations, palmeras@cusin.com.ec, tel: 
(S93) 692-2607 (ITC-72) 


OTAVALO — Ali Shungu, Hotel/Restaurant. 
Hacienda-like setting, 4 blocks from Indian 
Market, 16 rooms, 2 family apartments. 
Fireplace, Garden, Patio, Mountain Views, 
Hummingbirds, Friendly Service, Gourmet 
Vegetarian and International Meals. Shuttle 
bus from Quito, Tour Information. American 
owned. Tel: (593-6) 920-750. Write: Casilla 
34, Otavalo. Email: 
alishngu@uio.telconet.net. 


HOSTAL LA CASA SOL. Our house is your 
house. Enjoy our hospitality and warm fami- 
ly environment. Central location in new 
town, quiet rooms: singles, doubles, suites. 
Discounts for SAE members. Calama 127 
and 6 of Diciembre. Tel: (593-2) 223.0798; 
fax 222-3383. info@lacasasol.com 
www.lacasasol.com 


CASA MOJANDA — Mountainside Inn and 
Farm, nestled in the countryside 10 minutes 
from Otavalo. Adobe cottages, beautiful 
views, organic garden, Gourmet home- 
cooked meals, horseback riding to cloud for- 
est, lakes or waterfalls, extensive library, 
Japanese Style hot tub. Family owned, oper- 
ated. Tel: (593) 9-973-1737 — Email: mojan- 


da@uio.telconet.net www.casamojanda.com 


LANGUAGE 


QUITO ANTIGUO SPANISH SCHOOL. In 
the heart of the Old Town. Comptetitive 
rates. Professional staff, experienced hosting 
families. Satisfaction guaranteed. Venezuela 
#1129. Tel: (593-2) 228-6930 quitoan- 
tiguo@yahoo.es 


PRIVATE SPANISH LESSONS. 
Recommended professional Spanish teacher 
with ten years of teaching experience. She 
speaks English and German. Reasonable 
prices. You can liye with her in her house. 
Contact: Lic. Mariana Gonzalez P. Tel: 
(593-2) 267-3040 
spanishteachermariana@yahoo.com or ayen- 
tour@pi.pro.ec 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


www.ecuadorexplorer.com - the finest and 
best preparation for an Ecuador trip. (ITC- 
72) 


ACTIVE! GALAPAGOS. Finally, an 8-day 
cruise for active travelers. Led by Greg Estes, 
a 20 year Galapagos and Antartica guiding 
veteran. Kayak quiet coves, horseback to 
volcanic summits, snorkel at night to marvel 
at the bioluminescence displays, take a 5 


hour hike to visit remote giant tortoise 
colonies, visit the “big three” Galapagos sites, 
swim with penguins, sea lions, non-aggres- 
sive sharks and rays. 13 days (includes extra 
time in Galapagos), from Quito: US$1,985. 
Three charters only, winter 2003. www.cnh- 
tours.com. (ITC-69) 


MOGGELY CLIMBING. Best service and 
price with certified guides. Recommended by 
SAE members. 10% discount for SAE mem- 
bers.- Tel: (593-2) 255-4984 
www.moggely.com 


AL SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for adventures. 
Custom-made expeditions or join one of our 
groups for hiking, camping, etc. Ecuador’s 
biggest and best climbing company. Full 
logistical support for your own expeditions. 
Tel: 1-800-434-8182 or (593-2) 255-2505/ 
222-0426 Fax: (593-2) 222-3381. 


admin@safari.com.ec www.safari.com.ec 


RESTAURANTS/BARS 


TURTLES HEAD - In association with 
Center World Brewery, now provides the 
finest ales and stouts to the Quito public. We 
also supply the best bar menu in South 
America (I'm also very modest). Pool, darts, 
table football, cable TV, microbrewery tours. 
Just ask for the overweight, sarcastic Scottish 
owner, Albert. Free taxi calls (just ask at the 
bar), so you don’t get smacked on the head 
on the way home. La Nina 626 & 
Amazonas. Tel: 256-5544. Quito. 


EL CAFECITO - Quito & Cuenca - Warm 
and inviting cafe/hostal. Serving breakfast, 
light meals, full bar and a selection of home- 
made desserts. Quito Tel: (02)223-4862 
Cuenca Tel: (07)832-337 www.cafecito.net 


REINA VICTORIA PUB - Invites y’all for a 
quiet beer or a rowdy party. Microbrews, 
pub grub and more. Reina Victoria and 
Roca, Tel. 222-6369. Quito. 


ETCETERA 


The Center for the Working Girl (CENIT) 
needs volunteers and sponsor parents for 
working and street children in Quito, 
Ecuador. Please visit CENIT at www.cenite- 
cuador.org 


INTERNSHIPS/VOLUNTEERS wanted for 
the SAE Quito Clubhouse! Are you studying 
advertising, marketing or public relations? 
Can you speak Spanish, and would you like 
to volunteer in your field for college credit? 
Contact the Quito Clubhouse for more infor- 
mation! quitoclub@saexplorers.org 


Computers needed! The SAE clubhouses 
need to seriously upgrade our communica- 
tions systems. If you are coming down our 
way and have a fast, new-ish computer to 
donate, we’ll not only be forever grateful but 
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we'll pick you up from the airport, and if 
you throw in a digital camera, we'll even put 
you up for the night! Contact the Quito 
Clubhouse for details! quitoclub@saexplor- 
ers.org. 


PERU 


HOTELS AND HOSTELS 


CHURUP GUEST HOUSE, Huaraz, Peru. 
Friendly, family run hostel. Laundry, storage, 
kitchen facilities. English spoken, climbing 
and trekking info, bus station pick-ups. 
Rooms from $4-$6. Tel: (51.44)722.584 
Address: Jr. Pedro Campos #735. 


PENSION JOSE LUIS, Lima. Very friendly 
English speaking owner. Cozy rooms in a 
private home, located minutes away from 
central Miraflores. Free breakfast, cooking 
and laundry facilities, rooms with private 
bath, hot water, cable TV. Phone and fax 
available. SAE member price is $9/person. 
Francisce de Paula Ugarriza 727, San 
Antonio Miraflores. Tel: (511) 444.1015, 
Fax: 511.446.7177 Email: 
hsjluis@terra.com.pe Web page: 
www.hoteljoseluis.com 


HOREB YOUTH HOSTEL. Your cozy fami- 
ly house in Lima. Laundry and kitchen facili- 
ties, cable TV, hot water, free breakfast. Bike 
hire, surfing, paragliding available. $6 a 
night shared. Practice your Spanish while 
staying! Telephone: (511) 332 6085, Jr 
Tereul 140, PuebloLibre. penoreby@hot- 
mail.com. 15% SAE discount. 


HOSTEL DE LAS ARTES, Central Lima. 
Dutch owned, from $5,00, near SAE, airport 
pick-ups. Jr Chota 1460, Lima. 
Tel:511.433.0031 artes@terra.com.pe, 
http://arteswelcome.tripod.com 


PANTIACOLLA TOURS, Manu National 
Reserve. Visit one of the worlds most fasci- 
nating natural reserves. Five, seven, and nine 
day tours leaving from Cusco almost daily. 
Quality guides, English spoken, friendly serv- 
ice. Email www.pantiacolla.com Phone 
(51.84)238.323 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Lima. SAE discount price 
$5/person. A charming place to accommo- 
date you. Family atmosphere, near the ocean 
in central Miraflores. Breakfast, hot shower, 
communal TV. Jr Manco Capac, 368, 
Miraflores (between the 9th and 10th blocks 
of Ave. Larco). Email 
friendshouse_peru@yahoo.com.mx Tel: 
511.446.6248 


HOSPEDAJE D OSMA in Lima invites you 
to stay in Barranco, nice and quiet location 
near the ocean in a private house. Family 
atmosphere with independence, friendly serv- 
ice, very clean rooms with cable-TV, hot 
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water 24 hours, fax, and other services. SAE 
members US$8.00/night, breakfast and taxes 
included. Airport pick-up. Address: Av. 
Pedro De Osma 240. Tel: (511) 251 4178. 
Email: deosma@ec-red.com, 
www.deosma.com.pe 


PLAZA FRANCIA INN, Lima, Peru. Lonely 
Planet Recommended. Address Rufino 
Torrico 1117 altura cuadra 9 Avenue, 
Garcilaso de la Vega, Lima one. Singles, dou- 
bles, dorm rooms available. 10% discount 
SAE members. 
Email:franciasquareinn@yahoo.com. Send 
flight details in advance for airport pick-up 
service. Tel:(511)330.6080, Mobile: 
(511)945.4260. Visit our Web page: 
www.incacountry.com 


EXPLORERS INN, Tambopata Nature 
Reserve, Puerto Maldonado, Peru. Over 595 
species of birds, 1200+ butterflies, 149 drag- 
onflies. For Information and reservations, 
contact Peruvian Safaris, Alcanfores 459, 
Miraflores, Lima. Tel:(511)447.8888 Fax 
(511) 241.8427 http://peruviansafaris.com/ 
E-mail: safaris@amauta.rcp.net.pe 


AMAZON CANOPY WALKWAY .... Travel 
with EXPLORAMA, successfully operating 
lodges on the Amazon 37 years. Experience 
the Spectacular View from the WORLD’S 
LONGEST CANOPY WALKWAY. Paddle 
along the river at night. View PINK DOL- 
PHINS. Fish for PIRANHAS. Explore thou- 
sands of acres of primary rainforest reserves 
around EXPLORAMA’S FIVE LODGES 
including the remote ExplorTambos and the 
new CEIBA TOPS, a Resort on the Amazon. 
Visit <www.explorama.com>. 15% discount 
for SAEC Members making direct advance 
reservation with Explorama, Box 446. 
Iquitos, Peru. Fax (51 94) 25 2533 e-mail 
<amazon@explorama.com> 


HOSPEDAJE IQUIQUE is located four 
blocks from the main square. Rooms with 
private or shared bathrooms from $/15 
($4,50) including breakfast, hot water, free 
transportation from the airport or bus termi- 
nal. Telephone: (51 84) 225 880. Calle 
Recoleta 574. We have a hotel in Lima too. 
hiquique@terra.com.pe, 
http://barrioperu.terra.com.pe/hiquique 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


FERTUR PERU, Lima. Tour and travel 
agent. Tourist information, package tours, 
international and domestic flights, excur- 
sions, reconfirmations. Great prices and stu- 
dent discounts, English spoken. Close to SAE 
Lima office. Tel 511.427.1958.Email: fer- 
tur@terra.com.pe 


RAINFOREST EXPEDITIONS, Manu 
Reserve. Catering to research, educational, 
and travel groups. Cusco office: Calle 


Turfino 350 Tel: 084.23.2772Lima office: 
Arambaru 166 4B Tel: 221.4182 


LANGUAGE 


CLARO SPANISH PROGRAM! Private or 
group classes with native Spanish 


teachers in Arequipa, Peru, lodging by a 
Peruvian family. Phone:++51-54-286929 , 
+4+51-54-216915 or ++51-54-694582(cell). 
Address: Calle Paucarpata 327/La Perlita 
103, Arequipa, Pert. E-mail: 
claro@unsa.edu.pe. Site: 
www.unsa.edu.pe/pp/claro 5% discount for 
SAE members. (ITC-68 


HUANCAYO, Peru. SPANISH LESSONS — 
Katia Cerna Rivera, friendly, experienced, 
college educated teacher and guide. 
Homestays with mom. Huancavelica 612, 
email: katiacerna@hotmail.com, tel: (51-06) 
422-5332. (ITC-71) 


Do you want to speak Spanish? Take private 
lessons in Lima-Peru, lots of experienceand 
recommended by Lonely Planet and 
Footprint Guidebooks Contact: RicardoFelix 
E-mail: richfel@yahoo.com Telephone: 521- 
2559 / 726-0108 


ETCETERA 


Anybody looking for an internship? The 
SAE, Lima, now runs a successful internship 
program. Why not earn academic credits 
with us here in Peru? Combine the excite- 
ment of traveling with the wonder of learn- 
ing. Contact us for further details at 
limaclub@saexplorers.org 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Researcher interested in purchasing authentic 
shrunken heads. Contact Dr. Jim Castner at 
352-371-6439 or jlcastner@aol.com (ITC- 
69) 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD MAGAZINE. 
America’s #1 guide to international work, 
living, study, and independent travel. 20th 
year $24.95/six issues. Call for a FREE sam- 
ple issue. (800)293-0373. (TR) 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. 
Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry, and 
more. Send $18 for 8 issues (one year), or 
$3.50 for a sample copy to: The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1762 Emerson St. Denver, CO 
80218-1012 USA. (TR) 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College PK, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. $20/year per person, 
$30/year institutions. Outside US ad $3 
postage. (TR) 
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Daisuke 


Takahashi 


In Search of Robinson Crusoe 


DAISUKE TAKAHASHI 


Cooper Square Press 2002 
246 pages, hardcover, $24.95 


Nearly three hundred years after Daniel Defoe first 
published his epic children’s tale of Robinson Crusoe, 
Daisuke Takahashi left his homeland of Japan to uncov- 
er the real life story of Alexander Selkirk, the Scotch 
sailor believed to be the model for Defoe’s timeless clas- 
sic. In Search of Robinson Crusoe is a personal account 
of Takahashi’s decade long quest to find Selkirk’s living 
quarters on the island of Mas-a-Tierra in the Juan 
Fernandez archipelago, 700 kilometers off the coast of 
Chile. The once uninhabited land where Selkirk was 
marooned has been renamed Robinson Crusoe Island. 
Although a small village by the name of San Juan 
Bautista has now become home to fisherman on the 
island, most of it is closed off to protect the native habi- 
tat. Takahashi needed to obtain special permission 
before he could explore the island and had to promise 
not to leave his garbage behind. 

Takahashi’s book is a beautiful mosaic, which he pieces 
together using excerpts from Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 
long-ago travel logs from the ship that rescued Selkirk, 
his own letters to historians and much more. His persist- 
ence in finding Selkirk’s hut and evidence that Defoe and 
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Selkirk met once in Bristol, 
at times makes Takahashi a 
more fascinating character 
than all the personalities he 
describes along his trip. 
Robinson Crusoe was ship- 
wrecked for twenty-eight 
years. Alexander Selkirk was 
purposely abandoned by his 
captain and survived four 
years and four months. 
Daisuke Takahashi voluntar- 
ily isolated himself on 
Robinson Crusoe Island for 
one month. Their common 
anguish was not sunburn or 
malnutrition (although these 
were serious causes for con- 
cern)—but loneliness. 
Robinson Crusoe helped a runaway man escape from 
death, made the man his servant and called him Friday. 
Selkirk found companionship in the domesticated cats 
that were deserted on the island by sailors. And 
Takahashi befriended a dog that appeared out of 
nowhere and named it Friday in the spirit of Crusoe. 
The search for Alexander Selkirk’s hut actually began 
in Scotland. Takahashi traveled to the castaway’s birth- 
place, the village of Largo in the County of Fife, and 
interviewed a direct descendent about Selkirk’s child- 
hood. Takahashi believed that understanding how 
Selkirk was influenced in his youth could help explain 
the choices he made while alone on the island. Takahashi 
was offered NASA radar surveys of Robinson Crusoe 
Island to help detect the hut. But the hut would only 
appear as a small dot amongst numerous other unidenti- 
fiable little specks. He understood that analyzing wills, 
letters and surviving artifacts would provide the only 
clues. But as Takahashi would soon learn, three centuries 
was long enough to alter, even obliterate, any evidence. 
This story is a page-turner. The reader travels through 
time as Takahashi describes life in the 1700’s and geo- 
graphically with him to South America and Europe. 
Admirers of Robinson Crusoe will find this book a great 
postscript and those unfamiliar with the fictional cast- 
away will learn why the world is still so enchanted by his 
tale after so many centuries. 


— MICHAEL KODRANSKY 


South American Explorer 


Wild Winds 


Adventures in the Highest Andes 
Ep DARACK 


Alpenbooks, 2002 
351 pages, paperback, $19.99 


For all you armchair thrill seekers, 
connoisseurs of photographic excel- 
lence, or especially for those of you 
desiring to travel and climb in the 
barren yet beautiful Atacama Desert, 
Wild Winds is a must-have book to 
add to your collection. It’s hard to 
categorize this title in your library, 
however, as it overlaps the bound- 
aries of adventure travel writing and 
guidebook. Just as author, photogra- 
pher, and cartographer Ed Darack 
ventured into virtually uncharted 
terrain in his climbing, he does it 
again with a fresh idea in moun- 
taineering literature. This exhilarat- 
ing journey will take you from the 
airport in Lima, overland to South- 
ern Bolivia, Chile and Argentina 
climbing five of the Andes highest 


peaks: Cerro Pissis, Sajama, 
Llullaillaco, Ojos del Salado and 
Aconcagua. 


Ed Darack is not a superhuman 
climber writing about impossible to 
achieve heights on exceptionally dif- 
ficult routes in the Himalayas. He 
writes about his successes, near suc- 
cesses and, some might even say, 
failures in such a way as to inspire 
the goal-oriented achiever in every- 
one to follow through on a journey 
that many of us could actually 
accomplish. This is mixed in with a 
healthy dose of natural and human 
history of the individual climbing 
areas as well as the Andes in general. 
The abundance of spectacular pho- 
tographs throughout the book gives 
the reader a vivid image of the dra- 
matic sunsets, wicked high altitude 
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-Llullaillaco. Seems to me 


winds, and desolate desert base 
camps he calls home in the Atacama 
over the course of a journey that 
spans several years. If Ed Darack’s 
200 photographs aren’t enough to 
satisfy you, his 17 custom-made 
maps plus a pullout condensed route 
information card in the back of the 
book certainly will. 

If you are a serious mountain 
climber departing in short order, you 
may not want to sift through all the 
narratives to find the key route and 
contact information. Although I 
found the Aconcagua section of 
Wild Winds the most captivating 
due to the numerous hilarious 
accounts of other climbers he 
encountered, Aconcagua by Secor 
may be a more concise source of 
data. Likewise, Bolivia: A Climbing 
Guide by Yossi Brain covers Sajama 
and most other major climbs in 
Bolivia without the extra fluff. The 
Andes: A Guide for Climbers by 
Biggar does have all the other peaks 
that the author climbed, 
but beware, there are 
many details curiously 
absent like the daunting 
presence of landmines 
along the route to 


like an important piece of 
information that I’d like 
to know about while 
approaching base camp in 
my rented 4x4. Therefore, 
I'd highly recommend 
Wild Winds to anyone 
wanting to climb Ojos del 
Salado, Llullaillaco, or 
Pissis. 

As a guide and climber 
in the Andes, I found Ed 
Daracks’s climbing and 
traveling style to be for 
the most part responsible 
to the novice mountaineer 
reading his book. He gives 
a sketchy account of 
“shock acclimatization” 
in the second section, 
which seems a bit risky, 


but he certainly acknowledges this 
and doesn’t recommend it. The pio- 
neering of routes and capturing of 
information that he didn’t have 
available to him should make things 
easier for future climbers in this 
area. He does a good job of warning 
about the effects of altitude in climb- 
ing too fast, the risks/benefits of alti- 
tude drugs, and the importance of 
leaving the environment as you find 
it. The only semi-crazy thing he does 
is carry ungodly amounts of camera 
equipment on his climbs. The pro- 
fessional photographer in him some- 
times overwhelms the climber in his 
writing. This can turn off the disin- 
terested reader who has to look up 
several words per paragraph of 
descriptive prose for each alpenglow 
sunset. With that said, it’s still a real- 
ly good read and well worth a place 
on your shelf of mountaineering 
resources. 


— HEATHER SHANNON 
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Anthony F. Aveni 


FEATURED 


Between The Lines 
By ANTHONY FE. AVENI 


The Nasca Lines are one of the 
world’s great enigmas. Who etched 
the more than 1,000 animal, human 
and geometric figures that cover 400 
square miles of barren pampa in 
southern Peru? Writing for a wide 
public audience, Aveni begins by 
establishing the Nasca Lines as a 
true wonder of the ancient world. 
He describes how viewers across the 
centuries have tried to interpret the 
lines and debunks the wilder theo- 
ries. Then he vividly recounts his 
own years of exploration at Nasca in 
collaboration with other investiga- 
tors and the discoveries that have 
answered many of the riddles about 
who made the Nasca Lines, when 
and for what purposes. 

Item #146 - Hardcover $39.95 [Members 
$37.95] 
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Ca 


NEW RELEASES 


In Search of Robinson 


Crusoe 
By Daisuke TAKAHASHI 


This book seeks to discover the 
actual man and adventures behind 
the remarkable life of Scottish 
sailor Alexander Selkirk, the 
“real-life Robinson Crusoe” who 
inspired Daniel Defoe’s classic 
novel of a castaway’s ordeal and 
survival. Daisuke Takahashi, a 
world traveler and Elected Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society 
in London, spent seven years 
searching for the truth behind the 
legend. Please read more about 
this book on our book review sec- 
tion (page 50). 

Item #271 - Hardcover 
$24.95 [Members - $22.95] 


RECOMMENDED 


Breaking out of Beginner’s 
Spanish 


By JosEpH J. KEENAN 


Many language books are boring. This 
one is not. Written by a native English 
speaker who learned Spanish the hard 
way—by trying to talk to Spanish-speak- 
ing people—it offers English speakers with 
a basic knowledge of Spanish hundreds of 
tips for using the language more fluently 
and colloquially, with fewer obvious 
“gringo” errors. 

Writing with humor, common sense, and 
a minimum of jargon, Joseph Keenan coy- 
ers everything from pronunciation, verb 
usage, and common grammatical mistakes 
to the subtleties of addressing other peo- 
ple, “trickster” words that look alike in 
both languages, inadvertent obscenities, 
and intentional swearing. He guides read- 
ers through the set phrases and idiomatic 
expressions that pepper the native speak- 
er’s conversation and provides a valuable 
introduction to the most widely used 
Spanish slang. 

With this book, both students in school 
and adult learners who never want to see 
another classroom can rapidly improve 
their speaking ability. Breaking Out of 
Beginner’s Spanish will be an essential aid 
in passing the supreme language test-com- 
municating fluently with native speakers. 
Item #245 - Softcover $17.95 [Members 
$15.95] 


South American Explorer 


GOLDEN OLDIES 


History, Culture, Politics 


ORIN STARN, 
CARLOS IVAN DEGREGORI, 
AND ROBIN RIRK, EDITORS 


The Peru Reader 


ORIN STARN, CARLOS DEGREGORI 
AND RoBIN Kirk 


This book is sure to intrigue the 
traveler and the specialist alike. It 
weaves together essays, folklore, his- 
torical documents, poetry, songs, 
short stories, autobiographical 
accounts, and photographs of Peru, 
covering ancient civilizations, colo- 
nial rule, modern politics, the Shining 
Path, the cocaine economy, and the 
struggle for dignity and justice. 

Item #141 - Soft-cover $23.95 
[members $22.95] 


Forgotten Vilcabamba 


VINCENT LEE 


The most comprehensive treatment 
of the post-Conquest, Neo-Inca state 
of Vilcabamba in print. Covers the 
history of the province from the time 
of Pachacuti Inca through the cap- 
ture and execution of Tupac Amaru 
Inca in 1572, the early explorations 
of Bingham, von Hagen, Savoy and 
many others and the recent docu- 
mentation of the region’s many ruin- 
sites by the Sixpac Manco expedi- 
tions. 515 pages, including 60 pages 
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of maps and drawings, a Foreword 
by John Hemming, a 65 page 
“Guide to Inca Vilcabamba” and 48 
color photographs. 

Item # 306 - Soft-cover $33.00 

[Member $30.00] 


Living Poor 
A Peace Corps Chronicle 


Moritz THOMSEN 


Moritz Thomsen’s classic chronicle 
of his Peace Corps stint in Ecuador. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch says, 
“Hilariously funny at times, grimly 
sad at others...with breathtaking 


descriptions.” Thomsen tells the 
story of his experiences among the 
native villages. Because it is so well- 
written, the book makes great read- 
ing, no matter what your interest. 
Much beloved by countless Club 
members. 

Item # 265 - Soft-cover $18.95 

[Members $17.95]. 


Conquest of the Incas 
By JOHN HEMMING 


Members, you can stop rioting and 
sending nasty letters. Its back! Yes, 
caving in to threats of violence we’ve 
brought back that old favorite 
Conquest of the Incas. Now the least 
you can do is buy it. Actually buy 
two, or three and give them to your 
pals. Why? Because, like we said, 
this is the definitive account of the 
struggle of the Incas against the 
Spanish. Read it now then see the 
movie starring Pee Wee Herman as 
Pizarro, Arnold Schwarzenegger as 
Atahuallpa, and Madonna repre- 
senting Inca family values. Highly 
recommended. 


Softcover $24.00 [Members $22.00] 
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Peru f Cusco 


Calle Plateros 325, 2° floor, 
Cusco - Peru - Latin America 
Tel: (51-84) 247836, 238245 
Fax: (51- 84) 222535 
qente@terra.com.pe 
info@gente.com 


ittpulwww.gente.com Tc [wHraAce 
srt vars esis BEALS Ute ates a ith bath ! TOUR OPERATOR 


Machu Picchu « 
Inca Trail 4D/3N a 


PLATEROS St. 356 - CUSCO - PERU 
PHONE-FAX+51-84-225562 
PHONE +51-84-261640 
Manuadventures @terra,com.pe 
Www. manuadventures.com 
1 nameback dra 
Come with us for a nature experience that you will fi a 
: : Mutt activity.tours 
never forget...with our many years of experience altemative Giroutes 
operating the Manu National park and leaders in the SAEC: Spam my hs “s I Git 
market, we can offer you a program that will exceed 
; ; www.instinet-travel.com 
your expectations...fixed departure dates: Sundays and Bre sushicheachivirercentict ne 
Mondays by bus, Tuesdays by plane, custom made Ob 451 (0308 239451 


Y SUSE 0 editions with specialized biling g uides Travel with inetinct and discover the goid of South America 
O a 


Among others we. have a junch. ‘buffet Ee 
on Suse ee and Thursde 


The southern wind which blows through this Sacred Valley 
can take you up high over the magnificent Andes, 


ViENTO-SuR | if only you meet the right people 


Sacred Valley af the Woes 


ADVENTURE CLUB 
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Peru / Cusco 


RPT SS Se Re) 


STUDY SPANISH IN CUSCO 


ACADEMIA LATINOAMERICANA 3 
DE ESPANOL 
LOCATED ON AV. SOL 580 (ACROSS FROM THE KORIKANCHA) 


THEASE QHECH TRE REPORTS 
aut a ae 


¢ GROUP OR PRIVATE CLASSES 

¢ ALL AGES AND ALL LEVELS 

* HOMESTAY OPTION 

* AFTERNOON ACTIVITIES INCLUDED 
¢ FREE DANCE CLASSES 

* WALKING CITY TOUR 

* VOLUNTEER WORK AVAILABLE 


“ZN Av. Sol 580 Cusco - Pert 


Tel. (51-84) 243364 Cell. (51-84) 690293 < 
land e- pals latinocusco@goalsnet.com.pe a 
a 


NP BS VESSELS B 


Ecological Adventure Travel 
Tour Operator in Cusco, Peni, with state 
of the art equizment, We foster a warm 
caring and safe guiding style in order to 
provide cy guests with maximun 
enjoyment of ther cut door Rips. 
FRIES: 
- Inca tral to Machunechy 4D5N 

- Apurimac River Rafting 4D3i7 
- Head waters of the Amazon Tambopata 
River DAN 
- Mizu apt Park DAN 


Plateros 325 2do.Piso Phone 243826 Fax 227188 Cel.742745 
www.exotic-adventures.com —_ E-mail:info@exotic-adventures.com 


One to one or small groups. 
Flexible schedules. 
Free salsa classes. 

Live with a very friendly 
family and practice your 
Spanish from the first day. 
Volunteer Work Program. 


email: chando@mayuc.com 


Calle Garcilaso 265 - Of. 6 website:~ wvnw.mayuc.com ne 
ae ee ead eae Tel/Fax:51-84-232-666 E.mail: Oe com 
E-mail: sacar iad http://www.excel- 


Spanishlanguageprogramas-peru.org 


www.webcusco.com/cuscospan 
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Tariff: $ 5.00 
Youth Haste f a person 


® Maika 


- Quiet area 
- Hot water 24 hours 


- Safety box 

~- Luggage storage 

- Restaurant - Cafeteria - Sony play station 

~ Ty. Cable ~ Climbing wall 

- Laundry service - Ping - pong and games 

~ Internet Service ~ 24 hours open 

- Public Phone ~ Tourist Information 

~ Transport from the airport 


Your place i in 


Lima-Peru 


Los Lirlos 165 San Isidro Telf. 442 0162 - 222 5589 
(alt. Cuadra 4 Ay, Javier Prado Este) 
e-mail: hostelmalka@terra.com.pe 


NINOS HOTEL, 
CUSCO 


Beautiful hotel set in own 
courtyard, 5 minutes walk 
from Plaza. Hot water all 
day. Clean, comfortable and | 
secure, Dutch owners. 


All proceeds go towards 
helping Cusco’ s street 
children. 

We will give you a tale to 


Tel: (51-84) 231 424 or 
email us on: 
Ninos@correc.dnet.com.pe | 
9 Calle Melog 442, Cusco 


SOME SPECIES WATCH THE FOREST 
| FROM A DEE FERENT P RERSP ECTIVE 


KASTEN 


HOTEL 
xk *k * 


* Located in Miraflores, the nicest 
modern and touristic area. 

* Comfortable as a great hotel. 

* Personal and qualified attention. 
* We honor all major credit cards. 
* Touristic information. 

Grimaldo del Solar 222 

Miraflores, Lima - 18 Perit 

Telfx: 444-3530 444-4662 

Fax: 446-8030 


heastellan@terra.com.pe 
www. hotel-lacastellana.com 


Did he kill somebody, or 


did somebody kill his freedom? 


Prove his innocence. 
atch him run free in his home 
the jungle, at Muyuna Lodge 
and Expeditions. 


WWW.MUYUNA.COM 


Putomayo St. 163, Iquitos, Peru. 


Phone: (51-94) 24-2858/93-7533. 
E-mail: muyuna@wayna.rcp.net.pe 


Welcome to your 
ecological niche. 


aa ly 


C2GPEX HEP EA syne ev} 


A UNIQUE SPECIES OF ECOTOUR 
(303) 838-9412 WWW.PERUNATURE.COM 
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TOUR OPERATOR 


(54) 84-239669 

(54) 84-241070 
e-mailsexplorer@amanta.rep,net, 
www. incaexplorers.com 
Cusco - Peru 


Fax: 
Tel: 


EXPLORERS 


EXPLORERS OOM 


World Records 
@ im binds: 595 species 
© butterflies: 12()()+ species 
@ dragon flies: 149 species 


"Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 


Puerto Maldonado 
- Lodge-30 rooms wprivate bath 
- Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
- Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
LIMA: Alcanfores, 459, Miraflores 
Tel: 01 447 4761, 01 447 3453 / Fax: 01 241 8427 
CUSCO:; Plateros 365 
Tel: 4-235342 
E-MAIL :Safaris@amauta.rcp.net.pe 
WEB: http://peruviansafaris.com 


peru 


informacién y asistencia al turista 
tourist information and assistance 


Peru now has a tourist information 
and assistance service where 
tourists can get objective and 

impartial information and 
assistance when the services they 
receive do not conform to 
contract arrangements. 


Look for this symbol @ 


Contact [Peru's tourist information and assistance 
in: Arequipa, Ayacucho, Cusco, Iquitos, Lima, 
Trujillo 
iperu@ promperu.gob pe 
WWW, periLore. pe 
574-8000 / 421-1546 / 421-1627 


A service provided by: PromPerdé e Indecopi 


Unique tours for groups 
and individuals | 


South American Explorer 


Peru 


Gate 


50% DISC 
FOR SAEC 
MEMBERS 


Esq. José Galvez - Diagonal 
Frente al Bowling 
Lima, Pera 
Teléfono: 444-5579 
HOURS 7:00AM - 11:00PM 
365 DAYS PER YEAR 
Coffee To go 


What is a50 Kg rat? 
Why do palm trees walk? 


How drunk can a sloth get? 
* 


If you want to know the answers, 
and experience the wonders of the unspoilt 
tropical rainforest of 


MANU NATIONAL PARK 


Contact us at PANTIAGBLLA we specialize 
in expeditions to Manu, providing a knowledgable, 
professional service, within everyones budget. 


Look also at this: 
10% discount for SAEC members on Manu tours 
special trips for BIRDWATCHERS 
TAILOR MADE TRIPS for you anywhere in Pera 


Calle Plateros 360, Cusco, Peri, Tel. 51 84 238323 Fax 51 84 252696 
e-mail: pantiac@mail.cosapidata.com.pe 
website: www.pantiacolla.com 
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BirdWatching} i 


= adventure 


Over, 500.s ecies 
mover 5 oe 


af me ore 250% 000 acres ¢ : 
bReserves} 
“he Dy. primary ai e 


www. explorama. com 
amazon@explorama.com 


[USA (800) 707-5275 
Fax:(51 94) 25 2533 P.O.Box 446 
Iquitos - Peru 
15% discount for SAEC members 


MANU 
EXPEDITIONS 


PERU'S MANU NATIONAL 
PARK AND HORSE- 
SUPPORTED TREKS IN 
THE PERUVIAN ANDES 


*  ~pecial Discounts 

for SAEC Members 
P.O. Box 606 Fax: (84) 236706 
Cusco Peru Tel: (84) 226671 
E-mail: manuexpe+@amauta.rcp.net.pe 
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Cyberpage 


In the Know 


http://www. SouthAmericaDaily. 
com 


If you’re traveling around South 
America, you might want to know 
what’s going on around the conti- 
nent so you know what to avoid in 
the way of, strikes, riots, erupting 
volcanoes, bandits, and outbreaks of 
disease. Well click on this page for a 
surprisingly good summary of 
breaking stories in South America. 
Even better, you can access leading 
South American newspapers in all 
the major countries. 


If You Know What’s 


Good for You... 


http://www.cdc.gov/travel/trop 
sam. htm 


This is the place to go for health 
information should you be planning 
a trip anywhere in tropical South 
America. Of course you’ll want to 
click on the section that lists disease 
outbreaks worldwide. After that, 
there is much valuable information 
on all the tropical diseases you might 
encounter — Malaria, Cholera, 
Yellow Fever, Leishmaniasis, 
Chagas, etc. A good source for rec- 
ommended vaccinations, tips on 
staying healthy, what to bring, and 
steps to take if you make it home. 
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Downhill From Here 
http://www.SouthAmericaSkiGu 
ide.com 


About the best all around source of 
information on skiing in South 
America. Long time member and 
writer for the South American 
Explorer, Chris Lizza, covers it all - 
South American ski history, geogra- 
phy, regional areas for skiing, a map 
of resorts, current conditions, and 
everything you should know to ski 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Colombia, even Venezuela. 


Things that go boom... 
http://volcano.und.nodak.edu/ 
vwdocs/volc_images/south_ame 
rica/south_america. html 


The webpage for volcanophiles, 
young and old. A comprehensive list 
of south American volcanoes, com- 
plete with pictures, descriptions, his- 
tory, even a list of volcanic and geo- 
logic terms with nifty words like dia- 
treme, guyot, heterolithologic, kipu- 
ka, and juvenile, that you can sneak 
into a conversation, to show you 
know about such things. Check out 
the photos of active volcanoes. Good 
stuff. 


It’s Greek to Us 
http://www. SAEAmerica.org/ 


This is a rather strange page, but 
the purpose seems to be to bring 
together Greeks, and friends of 
Greeks (Hellenes and Philhellenes) 
who happen to be wondering 
around North and South America. 
Why Greeks and their pals should 
need to be brought together is not 
clear. You’d think they’d be glad to 
meet some non-Greeks once and a 
while. In any event, there’s a lot 
more to this page than we can tell 
you about because... most of it is in 
Greek, and as the saying goes, “it’s 
Greek to us.” 


True Romance 
http://www.S0TB.com 


Here’s one for the fantasy depart- 
ment. According to this site, there 
are thousands of beautiful women 
from Latin America, all highly edu- 
cated, most with professional 
careers, all unmarried and without 
children. And, get this, every one is 
just waiting to find romance and 
marriage with you!!! 

Right! Dream on! 


Clam Up 
http://members.aol.com/SaveT 
heClams/SouthAmericanUnios.h 
tml 


“The world will be your Oyster if 
you'll just keep clam” - Anonymous 


This is an odd page that features a 
splendid collection of freshwater 
molluscan shells. Click here for some 
excellent close up photos of freshwa- 
ter mollusks, all from South Amer- 
ica. The creator of this site says he is 
trying to fill the void in popular 
materials that deal with freshwater 
bivalves. If you care about clams, 
you have a duty to visit this site. 
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Che for a Day 
http://www. Che-Lives.com/ 


Get ready for the revolution by 
showing a little respect for the great- 
est revolutionary of them all. Click 
here for Che’s page, featuring biog- 
raphical writings, digitally mastered 
audio and video speech samples, a 
gallery of Che photos—Che with 
Fidel, Che with youth, Che address- 
ing the crowds, Che with Cheroot, 
etc.—or check out the Che store sell- 
ing Che t-shirts, Che on Cuban cur- 
rency, and posters of Che, including 
one of Che’s bones on a bed. When 
you're finished be sure to sign the 
Che guestbook. 


Different Strokes 
http://www.worldgolf.com/cour 
ses/SouthAmerica. html 


What’s to say? Here’s a complete 
run down of every golf course in 
South America, and then some. Sure, 
you’ve played Pebble Beach. Who 
hasn’t? But have you played Llao 
Llao in Nahuel Huapi National 
Park, Chile? No? Too bad, because 
that’s a course to remember. 


X-File 
www. pibburns.com/cryptost/ma 
pingua.htm 


Imagine stomping around the 
Brazilian jungle for 20 years looking 
for the Mapinguari described by 
locals as a large nocturnal animal 
with a frightful screaming cry that is 
covered with red hair and stinks. 
This webpage describes David, an 
ornithologist who thinks the 
Mapinguari is real and might even 
be a surviving ground sloth, similar 
to the (presumably extinct) Mylo- 
don. 

Weird? You bet, but the truth is out 
there! 
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Use Your Head 
http://www.ci.riverside.ca.us/ 
museum/exhibit/jivaroi.htm 


If you read the article about 
shrunken heads in this issue you may 
want to know more. If so, this page 
is for you. Here’s a lot of reliable 
information about head shrinking in 
South America, Jivaro culture, the 
significance of head shrinking, and 
Jivaro warfare. There’s also impor- 
tant information in case you’re 
thinking of becoming a collector. 


You should know, for example, that 
many of the shrunken heads for sale 
are fakes—monkey heads and the 
like. And even a real shrunken head 
may not be a true tsanta if it’s not 
the head of someone killed in a raid 
or battle. Just think! It might simply 
be the head of a person who died of 
natural causes and who wants that? 
Anyway, click on this website and 
remember, “You don’t have to go to 
the jungle to get ahead” 


Expedition Canoe 
IN A BAG! 


PERFECT FOR REMOTE EXPEDITIONS! 
Proven on remote rivers north and south. 
Lightweight and rugged. 
Excellent performance and capacity. 
Travels in a single bag. 


P.O. BOX 700 « ENFIELD, NH 03748 
Tel: (603) 632-9500 + Fax: (603) 632-5611 


Email: info@pakboats.com * www.pakboats.com 
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News Shorts 


eyeet 


Bartonellosis 


It’s quite simple really. The waters 
of the Tropical Eastern Pacific Ocean 
warm up, all part of a climate event 
known as El Nino. One to three 
months afterwards, sand flies start 
breeding in record numbers. Then 
the unusually large population of 
sand flies goes off and bites humans. 
Bingo. A full-scale epidemic of the 
highly fatal Bartonellosis. 

Who would have thought that El 
Nifio, already responsible for heavy 
rains, mudslides, crop failure, and 
much else besides, is also behind the 
disease so deadly to humans. Still, 
the evidence is persuasive. A ground- 
breaking study of NASA climatolo- 
gists and health specialists from the 
US Military may now have found a 
way to predict outbreaks of the dis- 
ease. 

The scientists studied two regions 
in Peru where Bartonellosis out- 
breaks have been around for a long 
time. The deadliest outbreak of 
Bartonellosis in recent history 
occurred during the South American 
summer, i.e. December 1997 to May 
1998. And it just so happens that the 
strongest El Nifio event of the 20th 
century took place just 3 months 
before. Scientists noticed that 
extremely high numbers of sand flies 
were collected during the 1997-98 
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season, the same period that pro- 
duced double the average number of 
Bartonellosis cases. It seems there- 
fore, that El Nifio is the dominant 
factor behind the epidemic. 

The study is the first time 
researchers from two such divergent 
disciplines as climatology and dis- 
ease prevention have worked togeth- 
er with such a happy outcome. 


Mexican 
Sweepstakes 


Move over Captain Kid, step aside 
Black Beard. 

Looking for big bucks? Well, forget 
buried treasure, at least pirate treas- 
ure stashed away and forgotten by 
the likes of Henry Morgan and 
Captain Avery. That’s been done. 
The way to find big money these 
days is to locate vast sums buried by 
Gonzalo Rodriguez Gacha, aka, 
“The Mexican”, and Pablo Escobar. 
Any drug lord will do, but prefer- 
ably one who’s dead, and therefore 
not likely to make a fuss when you 
start digging holes around his estate. 

Do drug lords really stash their 
money underground? That’s what a 
Colombian police official, a prison 
officer, and 12 others thought when 
arrested recently in Bogota. 
Complaints by neighbors alerted the 
police who arrived to find the 14 
treasure seekers digging away at 6 


_different tunnels on one of “The 


Mexican’s” many estates. 

“The Mexican,” and Pablo 
Escobar, of course weren’t around, 
both having died in a hail of bullets 
in 1989. An investigation by the 
police revealed that excavations had 
been going on for over two months. 
In fact one tunnel was more than fif- 
teen meters deep and equipped with 
lights and a ventilation system. It 
was also clear that the gang was con- 


vinced that the fortune that they 
sought was real as each of the 14 
had invested approximately $50,000 
in the enterprise. 

Is buried drug money a myth? 
Hard to say. But, on one of “The 
Mexican’s” estates in the central 
province of Cundinamarca in 1990 
soldiers found several buried plastic 
drums stuffed with hundred dollar 
bills and gold ingots. Total $19 mil- 
lion. 


Got Mike 


If you’re worried that someone 
might slip you a counterfeit bill on 
your next trip to Colombia, you 
need Mike. 

Mike is a dog. But not just any old 
pooch. It costs a lot of money but 
Mike is now trained to sniff out 
counterfeit bills. This isn’t theory. 
Just a little while ago Mike whiffed 
out a cool $5 million in counterfeit 
money. Specially trained for the 
Colombian Narcotics Police, Mike’s 
sensitive nose can detect the ink used 
to print money. But if that were all 
Mike wouldn’t be the canine sleuth 
he is. At the first scent of money, 
Mike perks up and when a search of 
the luggage reveals bundles of loot, 
Mike is there to distinguish what’s 
real and what’s not worth a bone. 
Yes, Mike can tell the difference 
between real and counterfeit money. 

Colombia is one of the principal 
producers of counterfeit money in 
the world. Last year, Colombian 
Police confiscated $65 million in 
fake money. With Mike on the force, 
they should do even better this year. 


Easy Living 


Here’s the deal. 

A fully furnished home in Spain, 
extremely low rent, beautifully deco- 
rated with option to buy, guaranteed 
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employment, friendly neighbors, 
peace and harmony. A chance to 
enjoy “the good life,” or about as 
close to it as you’re going to get. 

What’s the hitch? You have to be 
Ecuadorian. Still, if you are an 
Ecuadorian, you’ve got it made. The 
small village of Carboneros, charm- 
ingly nestled amid the rustling olive 
groves of southern Spain is idyllic. 
But there’s a problem. Most of the 
young people have packed up and 
left for the big cities. The population 
is dwindling. More than half the 
inhabitants are over 70. 

But the villagers have a solution. 
They are offering homes, jobs, and 
other benefits to Ecuadorian immi- 
grants. 

Why Ecuadorians??? Well, after 
much discussion, the villagers 
thought that Ecuadorians might be 
best suited to the rural ways of 
Carboneros, given the similarity of 
culture, language, and customs. 

If you become an Ecuadorian citi- 
zen, can you then turn around and 
head for Spain to cash in on the 
cushy life in Carboneros? We haven’t 
been able to find out...but we’re 
looking into it! If everything works 
out, you might be addressing your 
future correspondence to: 

South American Explorers 

Carboneros, Spain 


Now You See it, 
Now You Don’t 


If they’d come across the Great 
Auk, the Dodo, or even the common 
Passenger Pigeon, now that would 
be a news story. Still, any bird 
thought to be extinct that up and 
reappears is worth mentioning. 

That’s what happened recently 
with the Golden Crowned Manakin. 
Of course, this bird hasn’t been miss- 
ing all that long. First discovered by 
Helmut Sick in 1957, this smallish 
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green and yellow fowl was soon rec- 
ognized as a species. Since then all 
attempts to find it again failed, until 
Fabio Olmos spotted the Manakin 
90 miles from the original sighting. 
The Golden Crowned Manakin is 
quite distinct from other Manakins 
and it’s rediscovery has caused a 
great stir among birders worldwide. 

Unfortunately, for the Manakin, its 
habitat is dwindling because of log- 
ging operations and growing colo- 
nization, both supported by the 
Brazilian government. 

Ed. note: Members, if you happen 
to have a picture of the Golden 
Crowned Manakin, we'd like to 
publish it for the benefit of others 
members who might come across the 
Manakin and wish to identify it. 


It’s News to Me 


Say you’ve been asked to write an 
article on a subject about which you 
are profoundly ignorant. In the old 
days that might have posed an insu- 
perable problem. But no more. 
Today, you can use Expert Click, an 
online media database, with which 
you can instantly (or almost) net- 
work with all sorts of journalists 
who specialize in just about every 
field of interest. 

Is this true? Well...mainly. In truth 


. we didn’t see any journalists billing 


themselves as experts in quantum 
mechanics, mycology, Byzantine art 
or Chinese calligraphy. Nonetheless, 
the list is impressive. You can con- 
tact journalists who write about 
abortion, crime, death, disease, ecol- 
ogy, law, humor, the media, mar- 
riage, money, toys, parenting, and 
spirituality. And that’s just for 
starters. 

Do they know what they’re talking 
about? That’s another story. Still 
some seem reasonably knowledge- 
able. And one and all probably know 


a lot more than you in their area of 
expertise. 

Now, I don’t know about you, but 
I'd be hard press to come up with 
3,000 words on foot problems so I’'d 
be very grateful for any assistance 
from Barry Block, editor and chief of 
Podiatry Management Magazine, 
and recognized authority on news 
relating to podiatry and podiatrists. 
Or take Arizona Highways. Maybe 
you know something, but I'll readily 
admit I know zip about Arizona 
Highways, and would praise God 
for any tid-bits thrown to me by 
Catharine Coughlin. The list goes on 
and on. What could you possibly say 
in an article about cabin life? Or 
worse, try writing 1,500 words on 
Yo-Yos. That’s when you’ll come to 
appreciate Stuart Crump, editor of 
The Yo Yo Times Newsletter, now in 
it’s 15th year of publication. Yes, 
with a little help from Mr. Crump, 
you'll easily crank out a piece or two 
on new yo yos, upcoming yo yo con- 
tests, yo yo tips, yo yo nostalgia, and 
yo yos in general. 

Interested? Check out: 
www.OnlineMediaDatabase.com. 


Ykal 
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582 Quito Map—ITMB 1:12,500 7.95 ~ 8.95 


534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 12.95 
M APS MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA ; et 
414 Central America Map—ITMB 1:1,100,000 8.95 10.95 
Look closely at the maps on this page. Then try to get one from ay cam ane pat a aoe eae 
’ 9 uatemaia Keference Map . . 
Amazon.com. You can’t! Why? Because members of South 418 Honduras ITMB—1:750,000 795 8.95 
American Explorers handcarry these maps back from various 419 Mexico ITMB—1:3,300,000 6.95 7.95 
secret (0.K., forget the secret) locations in South America, so 790 Nicaragua 5.00 7.00 
we're one of the very few and sometimes the only source for PERU J 
these maps in the U.S. You want a map of Yanahuanca that could 3 Amazonas Dept Map (Chachapoyas, Rio 
Mara-on) 10.00. 12.00 


well mean the difference between life and death when you’re 634 Ancash Dept. Map (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) 10.00 12.00 
hoofing about the Cordillera Huayhuash? Well, you better talk to 632 Apurimac Dept. Map (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) 10.00 12.00 


us, not Amazon.com, not BarnesandNoble. com. Us, South 593 Archaelogical Machu aia MED. nea ee 6.00 
; i istri it? 633 Arequipa Dept. Map (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon) 10.00 12.00 
American Explorers, your friendly U.S. map distributor. Get it? 634 Ayacucho Dept. Map—1:500,00 (Rio Apurimac) 10.00 12.00 
794 Camino Inka—Inca Trail Map 995 1195S 
654 Carhuaz 1:100,000 Map 10.00 12.00 
ID Map name Member/Non-Member 664 Chivay (32s) Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
628 Cordillera Blanca—Llanganuco Map 4.00 5.00 
ARGENTINA 625 Cordillera Blanca & Huayhuash Map Guide 10.00 12.00 
411 Aconcagua Map 656 Corongo (18h) Topo Map 1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
Summit of the Americas 9.50 12.50 636 Cusco Department Map 10.00 12.00 
412 Aconcagua Topo Map 5.00 7.00 413 Cusco Tourist Guide 13.95 14.95 
532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 665 Huambo Dept. Map 5.00 5.00 
399 Argentina Insight Map—F lexiMap 6.95 7.95 637 Huancavelica Dept. Map (Rio Mantaro) 10.00 12.00 
400 Argentina Road Map—1:4,000,000 8.95 9.95 662 Huaraz Department Map 10.00 142.00 
416 Argentina: Nw Provinces 6.00 8.00 657 Huari (19i) Topo Map— 1:100,000 10:00 ° 12.00 
578 Patagonia y Tierra del Fuego—1:1,000,000 14.95 15.95 627 Inca Trail SAE Map—1:25,000 6.00 8.00 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 CHER CS 640 Junin Dept. Map (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, 
561 Valdes Peninsula 10.95 12.95 La Merced) 10.00 12.00 
BOLIVIA — 641 La Libertad Dept. Map (Trujillo) 10.00 12.00 
580 Bolivia Map ITMB—1:2,000,000 8.95 9.95 642 Lambayeque Dept. Map (Chiclayo) 10.00 12.00 
581 Bolivia, A Travel Map—1:2,200,00 10.00 11.00 669 Lima City Map—ITMB 6.95 8.95 
481 Brasil Road Map ITMB—1:4,000,000 13.95 14.90 622 Lima City Map, Plano 2000 8.00 10.00 
404 Cochabamba Map Guide bad 5.50 7.50 643 Lima Dept. Map (Barranca, Huaraz) 10.00 12.00. 
535 Cordillera Real Map—2nd edition 10.00 11.00 626 Llanganuco/Santa Cruz—Cordillera Huayhuash 6.00 8.00 
408 La Paz and its Surroundings 7.00 10.00 644 Loreto Dept. Map (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas) 10.00 12,00 
406 La Paz Map Guide 7.00 10.00 700 Machu Picchu topo map 10.00 12.00 
405 Lake Titicaca—Copacabana 7.00 10.00 645 Madre de Dios Dept. Map (Manu, Rio 
533  Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 Tambopata) 10.00 12.00 
407 Potosi Map Guide _ 5.50 7.50 646 Moquegua Dept. Map—1:300,000 10.00 12.00 
409 Tiwanaku Map Guide 5.50 7.50 619 Nasca Lines Topo Map—1:10,000 10.00 12.00 
BRAZIL 658 Ocongate (28t) Department Map—1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
536 Brazil Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 666 Orcopampa Map—1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
488 Guide to Rio Map—SALE 5.00 8.00 670 Pacaypata Map—1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
490 Sao Paulo City Map 0.00 0.00 647 Pasco Dept. Map 5.00 5.00 
CHILE 533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 
532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 417 Peru (South) ITMB—1:1,500,000 7.95 8.95 
531 Carretera Austral Chile—1:1,000,000 5.00 5.00 621 Peru Insight Map—Flexi Map 6.95 7.95 
530 Chile Road Map—1: 2,250,000 10.95 11.95 620 Peru Road Map 9.95 10.95 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 8.95 9.95 648 Piura Department Map 5.00 5.00 
795 Torres Del Paine Trek Map 14.95 15.95 663 Pomabamba (18i) Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 16.00 
COLOMBIA 649 Puno Department Map—1:670,000 
534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 12.95 (Lake Titicaca) 10.00 12.00 
ECUADOR 629 Cordillera Vilcanota (Tinqui & Auzangate) Map 6.00 10.00 
583 Alausi Topo Map 8.00 10.00 650 San Martin Dept. Map 5.00 5.00 
584 Canar Topo 1:50,000 8.00 10.00 651 Tacna Dept. Map 5.00 5.00 
594 Cayambe topo map—1:50,000 5.00 5.00 652 Tumbes Department Map 10.00 12.00 
574 Chaucha Topo Map 8.00 10.00 667 Urubamba (27r) Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
591 Chimborazo Climbing Guide 3.00 4.00 660 Yanahuanca Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
585 Chimborazo topo 1:50,000 10.00 12.00 SOUTH AMERICA 
586 Cotopaxi topo 1:50,000 10.00 12.00 385 South America—Southern ITMB—1:2,800,000 7.95 8.95 
484 Cuenca Pocket Guide 6.00 7.00 403 South America ITMB Map —1:5,000,000 10.95 11.95 
401 Ecuador Travel Reference Map—ITMB 7.95 8.95 381 South America North—1:4,000,000 10.95 11.95 
596 Galapagos Islands Map 10.00 12.00 384 South America North East—ITMB 1:4,000,000 7.95 8.95 
485 Galapagos Pocket Guide 10.00 11,00 383 South America North West—ITMB 1:4,000,000 7.95 8.95 
623 La Carolina Map—1:50,000 10.00 12.00 382 South America South—1:4,000,000 10.95 11.95 
588 Mulalo Topo Map—1:50,000 8.00 10.00 410 The Guianas—ITMB 1:2,000,000 5.00 5.00 
579 Otavalo 6.00 7.00 VENEZUELA 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 12.95 
589 Pintag 1:50,000 7.00 10.00 710 Venezuela ITMB Map 1:1,750,000 7.95 9.95 
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| Postage and Handling 


Domestic Orders 

US $5 & under......... $2.00 
$8.01 to $168............. $3.50 
$18.01 to $25.......... $5.50 
$25.01 to $80........... $6.50 
$80.01 to $78.......... $7.95 
$78.01 to $100........ $8.95 
$100.01 to $180...$10.95 
$150.01 to $200...$12.95 
$200.01 to $250...$14.95 
Over $280 woc..ssssces $16.95 


NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales tax 
when calculating postage and handling using 
above table. 

When shipping to more than one address, add 
$3.00 to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd Day, 
add $10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, add 
$20.00 to postage (continental U.S. only) Allow 7- 
14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and 
you are paying by credit card, we will add the cost 
of airmail. If you wish, send your order, and we 
will advise you of the total cost plus postage 
charges so you can pay by check. Foreign checks 
and money orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on 
a bank with a U.S. office. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 

are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 
minimum. Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, 
or free catalog to the person of your choice. 
Simply specify their name, address and the items 
you want shipped in the “Ship to” section at right. 


Membership categories 


Single rate Couple Rate 

Q Regular US $50 Q Regular US $80 

Q Contributing US $80 O Contributing US $125 
Oi Supporting US $150 Ci Supporting US $225 
O Life US $750 Q Life US $1,150 

O Afterlife US $7,500 Oi Afterlife US $10,000 


Subscription 1 year ($22) 2 years ($35) 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership 
discounts or use of club services. 
Members/subscribers outside the US please add 
US $10 (US $7 Canada) for magazine postage. 


Make checks payable to South American 
Explorers. You may also fax your renewal to 
607-277-6122 or renew online at www.saex- 
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Order Form 


Quantity Item# Item Name Price 


Subtotals" =e =. 


DO New Address 8% sales Tax (NY residents only) 


(i New Member or Subscriber 

Ci Renewing Membership * 

O Don’t exchange my nome with other 
organizations 


Postage and Handling____ 


Membership _____ 
Gift Membership__-_ 
TOTALLUS $= SS 
BILL TO 
Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip _ 


SHIP TO 
Name 


Address ne 


City/State/Zip 


Telephone 


NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P. 0. Boxes 


Visa/Discover/Mastercard/ American Express (for orders of U.S. $15 or more) 


Number 


Expires Signature | 


Or call 800-274-0568 or FAX 607-277-6122 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 
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Tshirts, T-shirts! Get yours now! 


For a limited time only, you can get the club’s two most popular 
designer t-shirts. 

For many years these splendid garments have been worn by better 
looking members, arousing favorable comment and envy in posh 
bars, salons and small yachts. 

By popular request, we’ve 
brought back the Dancing Men 
t-shirt and the much beloved 
footprint t-shirt, now available in 
cream, blue and green. 

Don’t be fooled. We are not talk- 
ing here about some cheapo Hanes 
t-shirt but a classy pima-cotton EXPLORERS 
creation of the finest quality 
available anywhere. You will be 
proud to own this superb piece of 
apparel and will thank the Club in 
the years ahead. 

Don’t delay! Supplies won’t last 
and we mean it! 


To order call 800-274-0568, use the form on page 63 or visit us 


online at WWw.saexplorers. org 


South American Explorers 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Address Service Requested 


ALAC MT ATO TO oT TOAST 


Size / Item # / Members/Non-members 
Small 1110 12.95 / 14.95 
Medium 1111 13.95 / 15.95 
Large 1112 14.95 / 16.95 
X-Large 1113 15.95 / 18.95 


Please specify a second color when ordering 
in case your first choice is not available. 


Non-Profit Org. 
U.S. Postage 
PAID 
Permit No. 112 
Ithaca, NY 


